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A. R. BARNES & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


RAILROAD AND BLANK BOOKS 
COMMERCIAL A AND GENERAL 
PRINTING BINDING 


1112-1118 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 3444 


CHICAGO 
August 5, 1937. 


Mr. John Selig, Sales Menager, 
Reuter Organ Company, 
Lawrence, Kansab. 


Dear Mr. Selig:- 


During the past two years nearly every alert and 
up-to-date organ builder including your firm, nas developed some 
sort of small two manual and pedal ergan, selling from one 
thoueand dollars up to two thousand dollars. Such instruments 
may have anywnere from two to four, more or less complete sets 
of pipes, pleyable at varioue pitches on each manual and the 
pedalse This is a fiela which was occupied by practically only 
one vuilder, prior to the advent of the electronic instruments. 


Now I have never been greatly impressed with the tonal 
possibilitiee of any of these instruments, except for practice 
purposes and very small churches. I have said that the 
millennium has not arrived when it was possible to buy for less 
than two thousand dollars the equivalent of a ten thousand dollar 
organ from any organ builder, and most certainly not from any 
manufacturer of electronicse I am afraid this will always be true. 


But I do wish to congratulate you on your small four ranks, 
(unified) model, with the 8' Diapason running through to CC. It 
is extremely satisfactory for a small organ, end in my opinion is 
quite the best of any in this price range, which I have played. 
The wind is steady, the tremolo is effective, without being too 


violent (a difficult accomplishment on a small organ) and there is 
Teal solidity to the tone. 














If the intending purchasers of electronic instruments for use 
in church, or for practice purposes, could only learn about and 
hear your small organ before they purchased, you would sell more of 
these instruments then you could possibly make. 


I consider your small instrument, for the purposes stated, to 
be vastly preferable to any electronic at present on the market 
and the prices of the electronics and your instrument are almost 
exactly comparable, 


With kind regards, I am 


Very sincerely, 














A 
STATEMENT 


BY 
DR. WM. H. BARNES 


Our deliberate purpose in the designing and building of the new series of small Reuter 
Organs, has been to make them definitely the finest of all small organsiavailable today. 


The significance of Dr. Barnes’ statement is most apparent, and is conclusive testi- 


mony to the complete attainment of our objective. 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Builders Of Fine Pipe Organs Exclusively 
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Burton Parish Church, built in the 
Eighteenth Century, is being restored as a 
part of the now famous Williamsburg 


Restoration Plan. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM | 
UNIVERSITY 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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Casavant Organs 








are known the world over 
for their tone qualities and 
the reliability of the action 


BUILT BY 


Casavant Freres, Ltd. 


A. G. CASAVANT, President 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 






Representatives in U. S. A. 


W. Lavallee.. . _ «. “New York City 
5234 Netherland Avenue 


J. A. Hebert : Detroit, Mich. 
3277 Carter Avenue 


J. A. R. Morel Watertown, Mass. 
275 North Beacon Street 


Geo. H. Clark Oak Park, III. 
244 Home Avenue 


A. R. Temple... Citeago, I. 
2939 West Lake St. 


THE FIRST CASAVANT ORGAN WAS INSTALLED IN 1837 
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_ Dacred Octaro JSitles 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS (2057) Leo Sowerby .25 
COME, YE DISCONSOLATE (2056)......Will James .12 
THE CITY OF OUR GOD (2055) Stanley R. Avery .15 
JESU, TENDER SAVIOUR (2052) ....Edward Grieg .12 
PRAISE THE LORD—Dextera Domini (2045) 

Cesar Franck .20 


” acd > 
g Wo Dets of Descants 


DESCANTS ON FAMILIAR HYMNS 
(2035) Peter C. Lutkin .20 
DESCANTS ON TEN HYMNS (2047) Jeanne Boyd .20 


=) > 
¢ Rristmas Su edstions 


LOVE CAME DOWN AT CHRISTMAS (2054) 
Leo Sowerby .15 
© DEAREST JESU (2012) . Leo Sowerby .20 
THE LITTLE JESUS CAME TO TOWN (2053) 
Dorothy James .15 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT (2046) ...Dorothy James .12 
SLEEP HOLY BABE (2042).......Theo. F. Ganschow .16 
ALL MY HEART THIS NIGHT REJOICES (202!) 
Peter C. Lutkin .20 


0 
Cantatas 
KING OF KINGS—for Soli, Mixed Chorus, Organ, 
or Orchestra......................Daniel Protheroe .75 


THE KING AND THE STAR—for Mezzo Solo, Two 
Part Chorus, and Violin Ob.....Noble Cain .40 
THE KING AND THE STAR—for Mezzo Solo, Three 
Part Chorus, S. A. B., and Violin Ob. 
Noble Cain .50 


ON APPROVAL FROM YOUR DEALER, OR 


H. T. FitzSIMONS COMPANY 
Music Publishers 
23 East Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago, Iil. 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Anthems for the Christmas Services 

A4+C — Arthur C. BECKER: “Sing Noel,” 8p. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro.). An anthem that bases its chief interest 
on the antiphonal-like movement of under-voices. It opens 
in minor, tenors answering sopranos, then altos, and finally 
basses, all in the length of two measures, on the four-note 
motive. It gives a favorable impression and adds life and 
vitality to the anthem; intended for unaccompanied singing. 
A little later the tenors carry the melody, in faux-bourdon 
style. Throughout, careful workmanship in the writing is 
evidenced. The contrast section begins with three-part 
women’s voices, and a little later comes a passage for four- 
part men’s voices. The penultimate page again turns to new 
materials, three-part humming passage over which the sopranos 
(or solo voice) sing a melody. The last page restores the 
original theme. It makes a highly interesting anthem, one 
capable of effective interpretation. 

AOC — Mondel Ely BUTTERFIELD: “The Christmas 
Story,” 31p. e. (FitzSimons, 50c). Here’s a short cantata 
written for the average choir and congregation, where the 
sincerity of simplicity is appreciated and expected first. There’s 
a short chorus for women’s voices, and one for men’s; also 
solos to add variety. The aim is melodic, and it is of such 
spontaneous naturalness that it fills its purpose unusually 
well; no padding. The kind of a cantata the majority of 
choirs are looking for. 

AO3C — Noble CAIN: “The King and the Star,” 
32p. e€. s-a-b. (FitzSimons, 50c). Though published a few 
years ago, it has not been mentioned here, and because of its 
Composer's fame many readers may be especially interested, 
not to mention also the unusual feature of its being written 
without tenors. It is simple, melodious, and easy for singers 
and congregation alike; there are no traces of the choral de- 
vices this famous choral-director might be expected to use; 
instead it is written for the average volunteer choir, for 
presentation to the average congregation, and musical enough 
to be enjoyed by both. In one place the basses, in the style of 
a faux-bourdon, introduce two sentences of the tune of ‘Flow 
gently sweet Afton,” and a little later in the same manner 
the basses sing a sentence from “O come all ye faithful.” 
For the sake of sprightliness, at one place is introduced a 
very short section on “Ha ha.” A great many choirs will 
find this interesting. 

*ASC — Catalonian, ar. the Dickinsons: “Hasten 
children one and all,” 8p. me. (Gray, 15c). This is the 
newest of the Dickinson finds, to be ready early this month, 
and it's a gem. There is a brief motive for full chorus 
which is used frequently, as an accompaniment to the solo 
voice (soprano), and in fact the carol rather takes the form 
of a soprano solo accompanied by chorus, though the instru- 
ment plays its part also; parts are available for violin, cello, 
and harp. This is one of the finest of carols, though by its 
structure it is different from all the rest of them; it needs 
a real choirmaster, and fine singing. Fit for the finest churches 
in the land and all of them should have it. 

*AC and also *AWC — Dutch, ar. Katherine Davis: 
“Awake thou wintry earth,” 3p. e. (E. C. Schirmer, 15c each). 
An attractive folksong style of anthem from the 17th century, 
attractively arranged as noted. Both are intended for unac- 
companied singing. 

AC — Alan FLOYD: 
Fischer & Bro.). 


“God rest ye,” 7p. me. (J. 
A sprightly anthem opening with brief 
unison — that is highly effective. Then comes the har- 


monized main section, carrying on the spirit of sprightliness 
and joy. In the middle the effective unison theme is again in- 
troduced, and, again gracefully, it leads into the harmonized 
passages. 
AC — 


Alan FLOYD: “Lullaby to the little Child 
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Jesus,” Tp. e. (J. Fischer & Bro.). It opens with a lovely 
melody for soprano solo against which the accompaniment 
supplies a delicate but effective rhythm. This carries for two 
pages and then we have a soprano-contralto duet, whic! the 
tenors ultimately join; and finally the full chorus, the sopranos 
singing the attractive melody while the other voices supply 
the rhythmic pulse. It makes quite an appealing Chri.tmas 
anthem which all congregations will like, and choirs joy 
doing. 

AGC — William A. GOLDSWORTHY: “The Christ. 
mas Story,” ue e. (J. Fischer & Bro.). Here's a vey 
unusual piece of Christmas music intended for adult chorus 
combined with the junior choir, using the adults on new 
music against which, here and there, the juniors sing in un- 
spoiled simplicity the wellknown Christmas hymns, ‘ Silent 
night” and “Hark the herald-angels.” Between these two 
the chorus continues in its own original music. The finale 
is the hymn “O come all ye faithful” sung by the chorus in 
harmony against which the juniors, if they can, sing a florid 
melody on ‘ah,’ and if the juniors can’t handle it expertly 
enough, a soprano soloist does it. Mr. Goldsworthy is an 
expert at writing music for the voice, so the average junior 
choir will have no difficulty whatever in singing this obbligato 
as it should be sung. The whole thing, especially because 
it presents the dear old hymns which the people like so well 
(and rightly) makes a grand: anthem for any church having 
a junior choir. If no junior choir is present, or if one is 
present and not desired, the obbligato parts can be taken with 
stunning effect by an antiphonal choir of women’s voices at 
the other end of the church. Here’s good music with an idea 
back of it, the kind of an idea that makes musicians worth 
while in the church. 

*AMC — Alfred M. Greenfield: “Good King Wen- 
ceslas,’” 6p. e. u. (Gray, 15c). A good arrangement of a 
Christmas tune everybody knows. 

*AW3C — Gruber, ar. Spier: “Silent night,” 7p. ¢. 
(J. Fischer & Bro.). A simple arrangement for s-s-a of 
what is probably the most popular of all Christmas hymntunes. 
The voices carry the tune, the accompaniment merely suppott- 
ing them, but here and there against a long-held phrase end- 
ing the organ carries the tune. It’s a very good arrangement. 

*AMC — Jacob Handl, ar. A. M. Greenfield: “Christ- 
mas Eve Song,” 4p. e. (Gray, 12c). Choirs of men’s voices 
only may find this arrangement from the 16th century of 
value; the arranger is director of N.Y.U. glee-club and ought 
to know his voices, though it looks like expecting a great 
deal to write down to low D-flat and up to top A-flat. It's 
arranged for divided chorus or to be sung antiphonally if 
desired. 

*AJ2C — R. F. Kopp, ar. K. E. Runkel: "*Cradle- 
hymn to the child Jesus,” 3p. c. (Gray, 12c). In minor key 
and making use of a canon-like treatment here and there. 

AOC — G. Darlington RICHARDS: “Pageant of the 
Christ Child,” 48p. e. (Gray, $1.25). The Composer has 
made his Christmas services famous at St. James’, New York, 
and now gives one of his prize works to the public at iarge. 
There are no difficulties anywhere, in music, costumes, settings, 
or anything else. A reader carries the story along. Time of 
performance is about 45 minutes. Two of the best Christmas 
hymns are used, otherwise the music is by Mr. Richards, and 
it is all kept appropriately on the simple side so that the 
story of Christmas shall have the benefit, rather than attcmpt- 
ing to make a concert out of it. The music is excellent for 
its purpose. Wherever a Christmas pageant is desircd we 
suggest a careful examination of this tried and proved work. 

*AC — Swiss, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Little Child m 
manger bare,” 4p. e. (Gray, 12c). It seems a long timc since 
the Dickinsons introduced another of their superbly besutiful 
finds from the traditional carols of other lands; this one makes 
up for the lean years by being one of the most delicate'y ap- 
pealing and beautiful. 
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M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


WILL BUILD NEW 


THREE-MANUAL ORGAN 


FOR THE 


First United Brethren Church 


AKRON, OHIO 


eo organ will replace the 
smaller M. P. Moller organ installed in the 
church twenty-nine years ago, and will contain 
the latest Mller developments in organ mechan- 
isms and tone. 

No stronger testimonial of 
satisfactory service can be offered than is evi- 
denced by the fact that the purchasers of Moller 
organs in the past choose them again. 

The reason: an enviable repu- 
tation for durability and reliability even under 
the most severe use, and that our interest in our 
product does not cease when a contract has been 


completed. 





















We belteve— 


the designing of 






suitable 


ensemble for a particular situation 


demands 


(1) an intimate knowledge of the 
denominational requirements in- 


volved, and 


(2) an artistic approach, having in 
mind the location of the organ 
and the acoustic conditions of the 


building. 


@Any attempt to apply, inflexibly, 
the same tonal scheme to all 
situations is in our opinion follow- 


ing a practice that is basically 


unsound. 


Fel LA LL 


BRANCHES: 

New York 
£&%—~ ORGAN rhicultt 
mews Ce 5 
Re OMmp any Conrecricut Los Angeles 


































Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
me Builders 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Our firm has been established for forty years, 
and has achieved a reputation for fair deal- 
ing and artistic organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to undertake orders 


of any magnitude. 
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AC — Walter WILD: “Hark the bells of Christmas 
rimging,”’ 14p. me. (C. Fisher, 15c). Genuine organ accom- 
paniment. An interesting and rather brilliant type of anthem 
which is apparently based on a rhythmic figure and phrase- 
length that tend toward the monotonous, which could have 
been so easily corrected. Why are not all anthems written 
with organ accompaniment, as this one is, instead of with 
piano? No good church ever uses a piano in its services. 
The present anthem is a good example of what an organ 
accompaniment can do to help put an anthem over. Except- 
ing for the monotony of the rhythmic-phrase pattern the 
anthem is interesting and worthy of attention. 


CHRISTMAS-MUSIC NOTE 

These reviews cover a gteat many publications from many 
publishers. Those deemed not up to the standard we believe 
T.A.O. readers have set for themselves have been ignored. We 
have looked for the good in everything, not the bad; if there 
is more than enough good to atone for the bad, the anthem 
is reviewed herewith. This applies also to music other than 
for Christmas. 


Anthems for General Services 


*AW — Bach, ar. G. S. Bement: “Hark King of 
angels,” 8p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). From the 
“Christmas Oratorio” but not primarily Christmas music; 
more suitable for other services. It is one of those sprightly, 
rhythmic, melodious things by which Bach was able to write 
his name across the centuries of music; the arrangement is 
Frc Any chorus capable of putting together an in- 

ependent section of women’s voices should by all means 
get this. 

AG — Wm. Robert DAVIS: “Prayer,” Sp. me. 
(Galaxy, 15c). A chorus of men’s voices, opening in unison 
on an excellent theme, carries the thought and the women’s 
voices join here and there; intended for unaccompanied sing- 
ing. It is musical, interesting, churchly, with the evangelistic 
type of text. An organist can do much with it if his men 
can sing acceptably in four-part work. 

A — Hugh PORTER: “Fruit of the Spirit,” 4p. me. 
(Gray, 12c). Opens with recitative for tenor, followed by 
four-part writing for chorus, on a text from Galatians. A 
musicianly number fit for the most severe tastes and best 
services, with many evidences of good workmanship in its 
composition. For example, the chorus opens in harmony and 
then when the real essence of the text is introduced, it is 
given a strong unison theme to make it stand out as the gist 
of the matter. At the end is another unison, in slower tempo 
somewhat as a chorale. Good music of the kind that helps 
toward a true churchly atmosphere. 

A — Hugh PORTER: “O Master let me walk with 
Thee,” Sp. me. (Galaxy, 15c). An anthem in rich harmonies 
in the key of D-flat, intended for unaccompanied singing, 
and highly effective. It gives harmonies of the kind the con- 
gregation will enjoy, and incidentally these harmonies call for 
close workmanship from the choristers. The contrast section 
opens with a short theme for two-part women’s voices which 
is followed by the same theme between tenor and bass, and 
there is enough independent movement in the inner voices 
to prevent the ill effects of common block harmony; here and 
there this under-voice independence is enough to have quite 
a good effect in the ensemble. It’s a good anthem and prac- 
tical. 


DESCANTS 
Organists wanting to try a descant now and then, but not 
knowing exactly how to go about writing the descant, will 
do well to buy copies of “Descants on Ten Hymns” by Jeanne 
BOYD and “Descants on Familiar Hymns” by Dean Lutkin. 
In each case the hymntunes are in common use everywhere. 
Says Miss or Mrs. Boyd: ‘The descant may be applied to 
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any or all stanzas of the hymn at the discretion of the director.” 
Says Dean Lutkin: “It should not be applied to more than two 
stanzas of any hymn, one of which should be the last.”” Ah! 
Difference of opinion. (Note, to the Beginner: Take Dr. 
Lutkin’s word for it; he has it right.) FitzSimons publish 
both, at 20c for each collection. 


Music for the Organ 


*J. S. Bach, ar. Vernon Butcher: Six-Part Fugue, {tom 
The Musical Offering, 10p. d. (Novello-Gray, $1.00). The 
interest in this transcription is largely historic and technical. 

*Brahms, ar. Charles Black: Reverie, 3p. e. (Gray, 75c). 
A calm melodious number of rich qualities, nicely arranged 
for organ. 

George CRANDALL: Revery, 3p. e. (Carl Fischer, 50c). 
A melody piece with the melody and its accompaniment solid- 
ly bound together, and minus the usual ump-pah effect. 

Dr. Roland DIGGLE: Mother's Evening Prayer, 4p. e. 
(White-Smith, 50c). A simple piece of music that should 
appeal to the average congregation, especially if used on 
Mother's Day as it should be. It opens with obvious but 
none the less attractive music for the first page and then 

lays the hymntune “Morecambe” in simple fashion, followed 
* the tune in the lefthand part and mild ornamentation in 
the right. The beauty of it in Dr. Diggle’s voluminous out- 
put is that he is not attempting to fool either himself or his 
public about what he writes; he tries only to provide practical 
pieces for the average organist, making no effort to bury Bach. 
Mark this for your next Mother’s Day service. 








Holbrook Organ Company 


Builders of 


Church and Residence Pipe Organs 
64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 














REUTER ORGANS 


Sales & Service Representative 


FERD RASSMANN 


21 years Chief Erector and Finisher for Austin Organ Co. 
Eastern Sales & Service Representative, Reuter Organ Co. 
Expert servicing of Austin Organs and Reuter Organs 


1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Telephone: Asbury Park, 1599-M. 
Your inquiries are cordially invited 
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THE LATEST DESIGN 


all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type, 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., INC. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
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Yr 
Chimes! 


The very word stirs the 
imagination. Music that gives 
fuller expression to the 
artist’s talents . . . melody 
that elevates the spirit and 
lifts the heart to new heights 
of reverent attention. 


For more than fifty years 
the word DEAGAN on 
Cathedral Chimes and other 
organ percussions has been a 
hallmark of true craftsman- 
ship—a _ symbol 
ing fidelity to high ideals. 
Consult your organ builder. 











J. C. Deagan, Inc. 


1770 Berteau Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECT - ELECTRIC action is the exclusive 
Wicks feature which has amazed and thrilled 
thousands of musicians everywhere. 


This organ action, found only in Wicks instru- 
ments, is always reliable, with an electric-fast 
speed. The elimination of all out-meded wear- 
ing parts in other organ actions makes it 
possible for musicians today, when playing a 
Wicks organ, to do so without fear of an 
interruption. 









THE WIND POWER. SPENCER 


THE EFFECTS OBTAINED BY THOUSANDS 


ANNOYING WIND SURGES AND NOISE, SPENCE 


RECOGNIZED STANDARD FOR MORE THAN AQUA ’ 


Your organ manufacturer knows 


all about Spencer Orgoblos. Ask 
him, or write us for the bulletins. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 


















The amazing performance of this action will 
startle you. 


WIChS GRGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY-— HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS Dept. A. Org. 
















































FOR CHURCH 
THEATRES AND HOMES 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





































EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 


Christmas Music 


For Mixed Chorus 

CHRISTMAS EVE.... Richard Hageman 
With Organ Accompaniment, arr. Philip James 
"TWAS IN THE MOON OF WINTER-TIME Piétro Yon 
Edition with Accompaniment. Edition Acappella—NeEw. 
THE First NOWELL (with descant) ..NEW. —— H. Johnson 

THE CHRIST-CHILD LAY ON Mary’s LAP... .NEW 
J. Willis Conant 
Hoy Day HOLty Caro, old Cornish, arr. Channing Lefebvre 
LuTE Book LULLABY Harold W. Friedell 
SING WE Noe ONCE MoreE........ arr. David Stanley Smith 
Down IN YON FOREST arr. R. Vaughan Williams 
A SPOTLESS ROSE Herbert Howells 

and the simple, but very effective, carol-anthem 
WorSHIP THE HOLY BABE.................. R. A. Dickson 
Arranged by Mark Andrews 
For Women’s Voices 
WHENCE, O SHEPHERD MAIDEN?...NEW...French-Canadian 
Artanged by William H. Anderson 
THE HOLLY AND THE Ivy arr. Channing Lefebvre 
CHRISTMAS EVE.... Richard Hageman 
With Piano Accompaniment arr. Harry Gilbert 
For Men’s Veices 

"TWAS IN THE MOON OF WINTER-TIME Pietro Yon 
Edition with Accompaniment. Edition Acappella—New. 
CHRISTMAS EVE.... Richard Hageman 
Acappella, arranged by Alfred M. Greenfield 
WHENCE, O SHEPHERD MAIDEN?...NEW... . French-Canadian 
Arranged by William H. Anderson 
I Have CuLLED A LOVELY ROSEBUD. .NEW. . French-Canadian 
Arranged by William H. Anderson 


Tue HOLLy AwD THE Ivy arr. Channing Lefebvre 
All of the above are offered to 
Choir Directors on APPROVAL 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


17 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















GRAY-NOVELLO 








The Organ Works of 


MARCEL DUPRE 


(Now making his Sixth American Transcontinental Tour) 


THE TWELVE ORGAN CONCERTOS of G. F. HANDEL 


Edited, fingered, and with notes on performance. Be- 
longs in the library of every organist. 
Complete, cloth, $4.00 

or in two books, paper, $2.00 each 


SEVENTY-NINE CHORALES 
An excellent introduction to the study of Bach's 
“Little Organ Book.”’ Says EDwIN ARTHUR KraFT: “I 
believe this collection to be the most important educa- 
tional work ever published for the organ student.” 
Complete, paper, $3.50 


FIFTEEN PIECES 
The famous Vepres du Commun, founded on Antiphons, 
and supplied with English titles by Davm McK. 
WILLIAMS. 
Complete, $2.50 


or in three books, $1.00 each 


SEVEN PIECES 


A brilliant collection of contrasting numbers, all in the 
distinguished style of the master. 
Complete, $3.50 
or separately at 75¢ each 


BALLADE 


A highly-dramatic work for piano and organ, and one 
of the best in that field by a contemporary composer. 


Copies may be had on approval 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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* MIXED VOICES x 


Christmas in the Wood Mabel Daniels .15 
The Babe of Bethlehem John Powell .25 
The Magi Garth Edmundson . 
Shepherd’s Vigil Garth Edmundson . 
Out of the East Joseph W. Clokey . 
The Virgin and Her Son Joseph W. Clokey . 
A Child is Born in Bethlehem......H. G. Kinscella . 
Carol of the Doves Harvey Gaul . 
Christmas Carillons of Poland Harvey Gaul . 
The Quest of the Shepherds Harvey Gaul . 


Rise Up Shepherds and Follow 
R. Nathaniel Dett . 


Before the Paling of the Stars..A. Walter Kramer . 
A Christmas Folksong Franz C. Bornschein . 
Gesu Bambino Pietro A. Yon . 
Lullaby to the Little Child Jesus........Alan Floyd . 
The Christmas Story W. A. Goldsworthy . 
A Christmas Wish Gladys Rich . 


* MALE VOICES x 


Jesus Born in Bethlea A. M. Buchanan . 


Rise Up Shepherds and Follow 
R. Nathaniel Dett . 


Gesu Bambino Pietro A. Yon . 
The Holy Mother Sings....Howard D. McKinney . 
Before the Paling of the Stars..A. Walter Kramer . 


* FEMALE VOICES x 


Sleep, Precious Child Wagner-Gilbert . 
Angels in the Night Garth Edmundson .12 
Light Garth Edmundson .12 
Gesu Bambino Pietro A. Yon . 
Before the Paling of the Stars..A. Walter Kramer . 


A Babe is Here of Mary Born 
Charles W. Cadman . 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for ~ 
C—Chorus (secular). 
0-—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4+—Partly 4&part plus, e 
Mixed Catone and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 
Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 
A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. BE ace . aceae 
E—Easter. e-aee 
6—Good Friday T—T ihe. 
L—Lent. 
eed Title: 
.cq.qc om, quartet, chorus 
“(preferred cia quartet, quartet 
(preferred) or dioren. 
s.a.t.b.h.I.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
pe | solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated 
foe accompaniment, or un- 
accompan 
e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 


pnt 
pages, etc. 

art writing, etc. 
Abin s.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 
h—History of old organ. . 
— pipework, or detail 


Aad of case or auditorium. 
s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


t—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 
*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
a name first, vocal with title 
rst. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 
Recitals: *\Indicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a ‘'solo- 
preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 
Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 
Obvious Abbreviations: 


a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 

-Duet. t—Tenor 
h—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 
i—Junior choir. v—Violin. 
m--Men's voices. _w—Women's 
off--Offertoire. voices. 
a 3p—3 pages, etc. 


3-p—3-part, etc. 
yciantieg denites da duets, etc. 
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ST. MARK'S, PHILADELPHIA 
“We are very happy with our new Aeolian-Skinner, without doubt 
the finest that Mr. Harrison has built so far." 
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The Organ and Music of St. Mark’s 


By H. WILLIAM HAWKE 


S T. MARK’S CHURCH, Phila- 
delphia, was founded in 1846, thirteen years after the begin- 
ning of the Oxford or Tractarian movement in England, and 
from its inception has stressed Catholic worship. A conscious 
effort was made in this movement to restore beauty and dignity 
to the services of the Anglican Church, and this included 
music as well as the other arts. 

The plans for the Church building were obtained from the 
Ecclesiological Society of London, England, and were carried 
out with slight alterations; the result is a dignified Gothic 
edifice, seating some seven hundred. The building has good 
lines, and afforded opportunity for many subsequent enrich- 
ments, such as the beautiful Lady Chapel, St. John’s altar, 
the carved rood-beam and choirstalls, marble choir-rail and 
pulpit, the stone organ-gallery, and the new entrance on 
Locust Street. 

During the first twenty years, St. Mark’s had a mixed quar- 
tet suitably hidden behind red damask curtains in a corner 
of the nave, but in 1867 a boychoir was formed under the 
direction of James W. Pearce and such a choir has functioned 
in the service of the Church since Easter Sunday of that year. 

The list of organists is quite small: 

J. Kendrick Pyne came in 1874, and left the following year 
to be organist at Manchester Cathedral, succeeding Sir Freder- 
ick Bridge who went to Westminster Abbey. Dr. Pyne is 
still living in England, and a few years ago sent over his 
photograph which now hangs in the choir-room of the Church. 

Frederick W. Mills was organist until 1881, when Minton 
Pyne, a younger brother of Kendrick, was brought over from 
England. He presided for twenty-four years, and died in 
harness, having established a music tradition which compared 
favorably with the cathedrals of the old land. The choir 
library which he acquired is unique in this country, and much 
of it is still in use, even if the copies have been replaced many 
times. Bach’s “Passion According to St. John” was sung in 
its entirety as early as 1889, and the copies of this work are 
still in use for the annual Lenten presentations. 

Frederick Averay Jones succeeded to the post in 1905, and 
remained until 1915 when he resigned to return to England 
for service in the War. He was killed in action in 1917. 

Lewis A. Wadlow was appointed in 1915, and remained 
until his death in 1929. He was the first organist of Ameri- 
can birth and training. The writer succeeded to the post in 
September, 1929. 

The early organ history of the parish is obscure; there are 
minutes in the vestry proceedings regarding the organs, but 


An expert choirmaster describes the tonal details 
of the new organ designed by his chosen builder to 
lead and support the classic liturgical services of 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia; with facts about the reper- 
toire and music of the Church. 


no builder’s name is mentioned until that of Mr. Roosevelt 
in the eighties. His organ was replaced in 1902 by an Austin 
of fifty-five stops, voiced by Carlton Michell. 

Various additions and changes were made to this organ; 
in 1922 a ten-stop String Organ, located in the roof over the 
organ chamber, was installed by the Wanamaker organ shop; 
in 1926 a large west-end organ was built under Senator Rich- 
ards’ direction by Midmer-Losh, and at that time several stops 
of the chancel organ were replaced. Three reeds on the Great 
were discarded for an extended Tromba at 16/, 8’, and 4’ on 
20” wind, and this was also utilized in place of the Pedal 
reeds, and a 16’ Diaphone added to the Pedal. 

In 1936 it was apparent that the old organ mechanism was 
beyond further patching, so it was decided to place a contract 
with the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. for a four-manual instru- 
ment to be designed and voiced by Mr. G. Donald Harrison, 
who was given full sway, with the cooperation of the church 
organist. 

St. Mark’s needed an organ which would fulfill many re- 
quirements—it required an instrument which would adequate- 
ly accompany the choir in many styles of music; and one which 
would be adequate for the performance of the best organ 
music of all schools. Mr. Harrison has happily been able to 
fulfill all the needs, producing an instrument of great dignity 
and breadth, with brilliance and color. 

It was deemed advisabie to discard the west-end organ en- 
tirely, as the location of the console and the distance between 
player and organ rendered it almost impossible to attain an 
artistic result. The String Organ was retained—it had been 
put up at great expense, owing to the installation of steel- 
beams to carry its weight, and is a beautiful division of its 
kind. Also, the Screen Organ of five stops, situated in the 
arch between the Lady Chapel and the choir, was kept, prin- 
cipally on account of its beautiful case, perhaps the finest 
example in America. This division had more evidence of 
Michell’s voicing than any other department; a new pitman 
windchest had been installed in 1923. 

Otherwise the organ is completely new, with the exception 
of fifteen Roosevelt pipes in the case, which on being re- 
stored to their original pressure of 3” spoke with beauty. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. MARK’s CHURCH 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 

Specifications, G. Donald Harrison 

Organist, H. William Hawke 

Finishing, Mr. Harrison 

Completed, March 28, 1937. 

Incomplete data herewith 

V-81. R-105. S-89. B-6. 

PEDAL 5”: V-16. R-19. S-22. 

16 PRINCIPAL 32m 
SUB-BASS 32sw 
Flute Conique (S) 
CONTRABASS 32w 
VIOLONE 32m 
VIOLE 32m 

(In String chamber) 
Viola (C) 
PRINCIPAL 32m 
NACHTHORN 32m 
Flute Conique (S) 
Viola (C) 

5 1/3 QUINT 32m 
PRINCIPAL 32m 
FLUTE h 32m 
BLOCKFLOETE 32m 
MIXTURE 196m 
CYMBEL 64m 
Bombarde 
BOMBARDE 6”w 44r 
TROMPETTE 32r 
CLARION 32r 
Chimes 

GREAT 3”: V-13. R-22. 

UNEXPRESSIVE 

16 PRINCIPAL 61m 

S PRINCIPAL 61m 
DIAPASON 61m 
BOURDON 6l1wm 
GEMSHORN 61m 
PRINCIPAL 61m 
OCTAVE 61m 
GEMSHORN 61m 


P-6226. 
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2 2/3 QUINT 61m 
2 SUPEROCTAVE 61m 
Vv MIXTURE 269m 
IV FOURNITURE 244m 
III CYMBEL 183m 
8 CHIMES 25 
(In String chamber) 
SWELL: V-17. R-21. S17. 
16 FLUTE CONIQUE 73m 
8 ROHRFLOETE 73m 
GEIGEN 73m 
VIOLE DE GAMBE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 73m 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
GEIGENOCTAV 73m 
FUGARA 73m 
2 2/3 NASARD 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
1 3/5 TIERCE 61m 
III MIXTURE 183m 
CYMBEL 183m 
16 BOMBARDE 73r 
8 TROMPETTE 73r 
TRUMPET 73r 
4 CLARION 73r 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5”: V-14. R-14. §-14. 
16 VIOLA 73m 
8 DOLCAN 73m 
D. CELESTE 73m 
NACHTHORN 73wm 
VIOLA 73m 
4 ZAUBERFLOETE 73sm 
VIOLA 73m 
16 KRUMMHORN 73r 
8 TROMPETTE 73r 
Tremulant 
SCREEN 412” 
8 DIAPASON 61m 
DULCIANA 6im 
4 GEMSHORN 61m 
2 2/3 NASARD 61m 
2 PICCOLO 61m 


Mixtures of the Great, St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 


20-10 


POSITIV 2 1/2”: V-13. R-18. S-13, 

UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 SINGENDGEDECKT 61wm 

4 PRINCIPAL 61m 
KOPPELFLOETE 61m 

2 2/3 NASARD 61m 

2 BLOCKFLOETE 61m 

1 3/5 TIERCE 61m 

1 1/3 LARIGOT 61m 

1 SIFFLOETE 61m 

IV SCHARF 244m 

III CYMBEL 183m 
Tremulant 

BOMBARDE 7” 

EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

16 BOMBARDE 6ir 

8 TRUMPET Gir 

4 CLARION 6ir 


ANCILLARY STRING 7”: 

V8. R-11. (39. 

16 VIOLE 73m 

8 DULCIANA 73m 
FLUTE 73w 
DULCET 2r 146m 
MUTED VIOLES 2r 146m 
ORCH. STRINGS 2r 146m 
VIOLE 73m 
Vox Humana 
VOX HUMANA 85r16’ 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 37: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. C-8-4. B. V. N. 
Gt.: §$-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. V-16-8. 
B. N. 
Sw.: S-16-4. V-16-8. N. 
Ch.: §-16-8-4. C-16-4. V-16-8. 

B. N. 

V.: N. Positiv only. Bombarde only. 
N.: N-16-4. 

Abbreviations: B—Bombarde, N— 
String, V—Positiv. 

Crescendos 4: Swell, Choir-Bom- 
barde, String, Register. 

Crescendo coupler: 
to Swell shoe. 

Combons 52: P-8. G-8. S-8. C38. 
V-8. N-4. Tutti-8. 

Manual combons operate also Pedal 
combons optionally. 

Onoroff: 16’ manual stops. 

Reversibles 15: G-P. S-P. CP. 
B-P. V-P. N-P. S-G. CG. VG. 
B-G. V-S. SC. V-C. BC. full 
organ. 

Blower: 15 h. p. Orgoblo. 

By courtesy of Mr. Harrison a little 
additional information is herewith giv- 
en. Swell voices on 5” wind are Nos. 
2, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, and 17; all 
others are on 3 3/4”. 

Excepting the low 17 wood pipes of 
the Singendgedeckt, all Positiv pipes 
are 90% block tin, as are also the (:reat 
mixtures. All other metal pipes are 
spotted-metal from 4’ C upward. The 
Krummhorn has brass resonators. 

The Great chorus is based on 1/4 
mouth; throughout the organ the 
widths vary from scant 2/7 to 1/6 
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The organ as it stands now includes a Pedal of 22 stops, 
Great of 13, Swell of 17, Choir of 9, Positiv of 10, Bombarde 
of 3, Screen of 5, and String of 10. 

The Great on 3” pressure has a Principal chorus of 16’, 
g’, and 4’, supplemented by Diapasons of 8’, 4’, 2 2/3, and 
2’, with three mixtures on Silbermann lines, and an 8’ Bour- 
don of metal and Gemshorns at 8’ and 4’. The mixtures are 
Fourniture of four ranks, from 2’ pitch; Cymbel of three 
ranks from 1’, and a three-to-five rank Mixture, beginning on 
low C at 2’, adding a rank of 4’ at tenor-C, and an 8’ rank 
at middle-C. The Fourniture is the principal mixture, the 
Cymbel adds top brilliancy, and the Mixture adds breadth 
and dignity to the ensemble. Many different effects may be 
obtained from the Great registers by single and combined use 
of these mixtures with different eights and fours. There are 
no tierce-sounding ranks on the Great, as the building is not 
large, and it was felt that its acoustics would not absorb too 
much tierce tone. The Bourdon is a beautiful voice, carrying 
the tone of the 12th, 15th, and Cymbel extremely well, and 
the Gemshorns make this division available for soft choir 
accompaniment. 

The Pedal is straight, with no augmentation, and the only 
borrowings are those of the Swell Flute Conique and the 
Choir Contra Viola at 16’ and 8’. Ten of these Pedal registers 
stand on their own pitman chest, and the larger ranks are 
distributed around the sides of the main chamber, flanking 
the Swell and Great Organs. The pressure is 5” for the 
flues, and 7” for the 32’ and 16’ reed. 

The Principal chorus consists of a 16’ metal Open, with 
8’, 5 4’, 4’, and two mixtures of three and two ranks, bal- 
ancing the Great Organ ensemble. Either mixture can be 
used alone, but they complement each other in pitch. There 
is a tierce rank in the lower-sounding mixture. The Sub- 
Bass is a Bourdon of small scale, which owing to space con- 
ditions was laid on top of the Choir chamber; its tone carries 
well, and it is without boom or hiss. It is carried up by a 
metal Nachthorn 8’, harmonic Flute 4’, and 2’ metal Block- 
floete. Besides these choruses, there is a keen but soft Viole 
of 16 in the String chamber; a broad metal Violone of 16’; 
a wood Contrabass of 16’, which due to its position in the 
north-aisle case is the most pervading voice of the division. 
The 8’ and 4 reeds are on the pitman chest, and the 16’ Bom- 
barde is extended into a 32’, with metal tubes throughout its 
compass. These reeds are of the French type, and the whole 
division is so complete and satisfactory that in ensemble play- 
ing of Bach, etc., the manual-to-pedal couplers are absolutely 
unnecessary. The Pedal carries its own line in the music 
without any outside help, as Bach intended and practised. 

The Positiv is next in importance. It is the third example 
which Mr. Harrison has built, previous ones being Groton 
School and Church of the Advent, Boston. St. Mark’s is 
rather more complete than the others, having ten stops, and 
including a repeating Cymbel of three ranks, beginning at 
Y,’, breaking twice in each octave. This has to be heard to 
be appreciated, and its soft brilliance carries through the full 
organ. It is useful in quick running passages when combined 
with the 8’ Singendgedeckt—Bach’s Rejoice Christians is a 
piece which literally demands this combination for the right- 
hand passages. 

The complete series is on 2 1/2” wind, and the division is 
of -xtraordinary clarity and does not have the effect of being 
‘away up in the air’ as its specifications would lead one to 
expect. The episodical portions of Bach’s Preludes & Fugues 
are played on these stops with astonishingly apt results, and 
they are also capable of many varied uses in solo passages. 
Over forty distinctly different combinations may be selected 
from these ten stops. The secret of its success is that the 
voi'es ate of approximately the same strength, so that any 
one may be combined with any other, and their voicing is so 
well done that the fact of several stops’ being used together 

























































WHAT MAKES AN ORGAN 
Pipes of the Choir Organ of St. Mark's. Without pipes an instrument may 
imitate an organ but it can not be an organ. 








for an effect is not apparent. The Positiv has a future as well 
as a past in organ-playing. 

The Swell of 17 stops is more than adequate; again, we 
have a complete chorus of foundational tone, beginning with 
an open metal Flute Conique 16’, Geigen 8’, Octave Geigen 
4’, Fifteenth 2’, with a three-rank Mixture beginning at 
1 1/3’, and a three-rank Cymbel at 1/2’. This last stop is 
dainty in combination with the 8’ Rohrfloete and 4’ Flute 
Triangulaire, but adds its speech competently to the full 
Swell. The Viola da Gamba and its Celeste are of broad tone, 
and are topped with a 4’ Fugara. Mutations of 2 2/3’ and 
1 3/5’ complete the flue-work. 

There are two 8’ reeds. The Trompette is French and rather 
commanding in tone; the Trumpet is of modified English 
type, and is more useful for solo work. The Bombarde 16’ 
and Clarion 4’ complete the French Trompette family. 

The Swell is transparent in tone, rather less in quantity than 
the Great, but colorful and of delightful blend. The flutes 
are exquisite in themselves, but distinctly show in the Geigen 
ensemble; the strings are smooth, but mildly telling. The two 
mutations are very valuable, and combine with either the 
flutes or the strings. 

The Bombarde division is enclosed with the Choir, directly 
behind the Positiv Organ, but is played from the top manual, 
which also commands the Positiv. There are two tablets in 
the coupler-board marked ‘Bombarde Only’ and ‘Positiv Only,’ 
and each of these divisions has its own couplers; that is, 
there is a Bombarde-to-Great as well as a Positiv-to-Great, etc. 
The three reeds of English type which constitute this division 
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ate, properly speaking, more like Great reeds under expres- 
sion than Solo reeds. In fact, throughout the whole instru- 
ment there is a pre-meditated absence of single loud voices, 
and the full-organ effects depend on all the registers rather 
than on one or two "huge reeds and a big Diapason. The 
enclosure is so efficient that the Trumpet may be used for solo 
passages accompanied by light Swell flues, but when open, 
the reeds count surprisingly well in the ensemble, without 
obscuring the tone of the Great Organ. 

The Choir is small, but necessities of space and money 
made this somewhat necessary. There is a family of Violas 
at 16’, 8’, and 4’; a beautiful 8’ Nachthorn with a comple- 
mentary 4’ Zauberfloete—these together with the delicious 
Dolcan and its Celeste give accompanimental possibilties 
rather than ensemble. The reeds are 8’ Trompette, a really 
French example, and 16’ Krummbhorn, a unique specimen 
of baroque design, the first which Mr. Harrison has made. 
It is a pungent tone-color, somewhat akin to the orchestral 
Bass Clarinet, and its thin character lends itself admirably to 
use as a chorus reed. The whole Choir Organ with reeds has 
a very fine ensemble when used with super-coupler to make 
up for the lack of upper-work. The division is rather buried, 
so far as the sound of the organ in the nave is concerned, 
and at the console has to be overplayed a trifle to be sure of 
an adequate balance. The pressure is 5” throughout. 

The Choir Organ is completed by the five stops of the 
Screen. The Nasard was made from a former Lieblichfloete 
of stopped-metal which stood at 8’. This division may be 
used with good effect either as part of the Choir, or with the 
Positiv, and its 2 2/3’ and 2’ combine beautifully with the 
Great Bourdon as a foil to Positiv combinations in trio work. 

The String Organ includes Dulciana 8’, Flute 8’, and a 
pair of Dulcets 8’, all very soft; keener Muted Violes and 
Orchestra Strings, with 16’ and 4’ Violes and a Vox Humana 
at 16/ and 8’ make a mass of keen tone which is radically 
different from anything else in the organ. Its use is some- 
what restricted to certain types of music and echo effects, but 
it backs up the softer Swell voices, and may be used for re- 
ducing purposes down to a true pianissimo. Through stop- 
knobs the String Organ is available on each manual, with its 
sub and super couplers acting through these controls. 

The acoustics of the building are peculiar—to look at the 
edifice one would say that there would be fine resonance, but 
this is not so. The walls of the fabric are of sandstone, soft 
in texture and there is consequently little bounce to the tone. 
The result, however, is an extraordinary clearness without any 
hardness which frightens most players and makes them aware 
of touches. The notes sound exactly as they are played, no 
more and no less. The beauty of the tone is perhaps en- 
hanced to some extent by the building, but this did not seem 
to be so with the old instrument, which finally grew to some 
hundred and five registers. 

The playing of this organ is a new adventure. Each manual 
has its complete ensemble; the Great stands alone, without 
the aid of Swell; the Choir and Screen each have their own 
chorus; the Positiv and Bombarde together are a grand en- 
semble, and either division is distinctive alone. It is highly 
important to investigate each manual division in its own right 
to get the best use out of the instrument. The technic of 
Pedal registration is entirely different from that of the old 
augmented and borrowed divisions. 

The builders have scored a hit with this somewhat difficult 
installation; the organ chambérs consisted of two bays in the 
chancel, one 24’ high by 16’ square; the other 16’ high 
with less floor-space available. They solved the problem by 
double-decking the Swell and Great Organs in the larger 
chamber, with the Pedal pitman chest under the Great, mak- 
ing part of the organ really a three-decker, and distributing 
the larger Pedal and Great pipes behind and at the sides of 
the Swell chamber. The console is in a gallery in the second 
bay, with the Positiv overhead, and the Choir-Bombarde to 
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the rear. These latter divisions speak through the Positiy 
Organ, so that the tone is reflected back to the organist ‘rom 
chancel. The console is literally in the organ, and the payer 
feels an intimacy with his instrument which is not attained 
with long-distance connections. 














THE CONSOLE 
All readings are left to right and top to bottom. Left jamb: 
Pedal, Swell, String; right: Positiv (Bombard knobs at top), 
Great, Choir (Screen at bottom). 

Couplers: 8 to Pedal, 8 manual unisons, 2 Bombarde and 
Positiv only, 9 manual 16’ and 4’. Right of the couplers are 
three indicators: manual 16’s off, register-crescendo, and full- 
organ. 

Under the manuals in central position are the 8 combons for 
each division, with the respective cancels left of No. 1 instead 
of right of No. 8. The complete list of pistons under the 
respective manuals: 

Under Positiv (top): full-organ, manual 16’s off, String. 
to-Pedal, Positiv-to-Pedal, Bombarde-to-Pedal, cancel and 8 
Positiv-Bombard combons, cancel and 4 String combons. 

Swell: Pedal cancel and 8 combons, S-P reversible, cancel 
and 8 Swell combons, Positiv-to-Swell reversible. 

Great: cancel and 8 combons for full organ, G-P revers- 
ible, cancel and 8 combons for Great, 4 reversibles—S-G, C-G, 
Positiv-to-Great, Bombarde-to-Great; tutti-cancel at extreme 
right. 

Choir (bottom): setter piston, C-P reversible, cancel and 
8 combons to Choir, and 3 reversibles—S-C, Positiv-to-Choir, 
Bombarde-to-Choir. 

In the left Choir keycheck is the crescendo-coupler operat: 
ing the String shutters from the Swell shoe. 

Right keycheeks of Choir, Great, and Swell are the onoroffs 
which optionally couple the Pedal Organ combons to the 
combons of the respective manuals; with the Great in the on 
position, Pedal Organ combon No. 5, for example, is operated 
also by pressing Great combon No. 5. 

Left of the crescendo-shoes are toe-studs duplicating the 
8 full-organ combons, and right of the shoes are duplicates 
for the 8 Pedal Organ combons. At extreme right is the full- 
organ reversible. The single toe-stud left of the toe-end of 
shoes is the Bombarde-to-Pedal reversible, and similarly to the 
right is the G-P reversible. 

Crescendo-shoes: String, 
register. 

The stops within the respective groups are generaliy at- 
ranged with the flues at the bottom and the reeds at th» top, 
and within these two sections the grouping is 16’ at the bottom 
and 2’ and mixtures at the top. Percussion stops are .t the 
bottom, Tremulants at the top, with the one-section co: plers 
at the very top, over the Tremulants. 

Besides this, as a general plan, Mr. Hawke has tried to 
follow a logical order wherever possible. In the Pedal stops, 
the row at the left gives the Diapason chorus, from |“ to 
Mixture; the middle row gives the four 16’ strings, wi’ the 
fifth 16’ string at the left under the Diapason choru:; the 
16/ flutes and other flutes, generally, are in the row «1 the 
right. 
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For the ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 


In the Great stops, generally speaking, the Diapason chorus 
is in the right row, flutes and strings in the left. 

The topmost stop in all four manual divisions—Great, 
Swell, Choir, Bombarde—is the knob which in reality is the 
coupler for the String Organ to these respective manuals. 

The console is located in an upstairs balcony or gallery, 
one floor above the choir, the organist facing into the nave, 
loo!:ing past the rather imposing case of the Pedal-Great-Swell 
section. Above the organist and on his right is the unenclosed 
Positiv Organ. Opposite the console, across on the other 
side of the chancel, is the Screen Organ with its beautiful 
Casc. : 


THE ORGANIST 


H. William Hawke was born in Gananoque, Ontario, Canada; 
graduated from Toronoto Conservatory in 1926, with the 
L.1.C.M. degree, winner of the gold-medal in organ-playing; 
in 1930 he graduated from the University of Toronto with 
the Mus. Bac. degree. His organ teachers were F. A. Oliver, 
Healey Willan, Richard Tattersall, and Lynnwood Farnam; 
theory teachers were Dr. Willan, Ernest MacMillan, etc. 

His first church position was with St. James Chapel, Hum- 
ber Bay, in 1911. Other positions followed and in 1926 he 
come to the States, and was appointed to St. Luke’s, Forest 
Hills, in 1927; thence to St. Edward the Martyr, New York, 
and to St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, in 1929. As an auxiliary 
choir at St. Mark’s he uses the Minto Pyne Singers, a chorus 
of 25 men under his direction, whose members have all been 
his own former choir-boys. The idea back of this unique 
group is to see what can be done with a body of singers whose 
entire vocal training has come from their own present director. 

In 1929 he married Esther Cassels and the couple have one 
child, a boy four months old. Last year he taught at the 
Wellesley Conference; at St. Mark’s he gives courses in plain- 
song. He is so busy making use of the best music of others 
that he has written none for himself—for which perhaps 
another gold-medal should be awarded. His hobby is organ- 
visiting. He mildly objects to the inclusion of these bio- 
graphical facts in connection with the description of his new 
organ and the music of St. Mark’s, but he has been too long 
famous in the organ world of the east to permit of his being 
personally ignored now. And, best of all, he is another splen- 
did example of the modern church organist with that all too 
rare understanding of his duties that has resulted in the build- 
ing of a splendid and adequately large organ, though at the 
same time his major effort is his choir-work. The liturgical 
music of St. Mark’s comes first. But Mr. Hawke knows its 
perfect rendition demands as fine an organ as can be built, 
and one of at least a hundred stops. 

The new organ was first used at the Easter services this 
year. Its formal dedication recital has not yet been given, 
nor at the moment is it even planned. 

In this issue it is T.A.O.’s pleasure to thus announce Mr. 
Hawke's acquisition of what he considers an ideal organ, and 
in these same pages to announce also a similar achievement 
for the second of these two famous Canadians. Mr. Ernest 
White, now of St. Mary’s, New York, there has one of the 
first of the notable Aeolian-Skinner series finished by Mr. 
Harrison, and that instrument is yet to be completed by addi- 
tions already allowed for in the console and organ-chambers. 
Messrs. Hawke and White, both of the same Canadian con- 
servatory and university, came to New York at virtually the 
same time, have been closely associated ever since, both going 
to Philadelphia churches in the same year. Now however the 
‘inseparables’ have separated, and both have acquired what 
every Organist wants most of all: an ideal organ. Inciden- 
tally, many an organist did the pair catch napping in their 
innumerable unannounced visits to the various churches in the 
Me'ropolis when first they crossed the Canadian border and 
began to personally inspect what choirs and organists were 
offering their public—T.S.B. 


H. WILLIAM HAWKE 
who, though centering his first attention on choir-work, realizes that an 
organ of a hundred ranks is none foo large. 


CHOIR AND MUSIC OF ST. MARK’S 

The following materials are taken from letters and other 
documents supplied by Mr. Hawke. “The services are Anglo- 
Catholic, including the plainsong Propers at Mass, with com- 
plete music—Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, 
Gloria. Full ceremonial, and all done in proper form, making 
a very smooth unit.” The boychoir consists of 24 sopranos, 
8 altos, 4 tenors, 4 basses, three rehearsals weekly for sopranos, 
two for altos, one general rehearsal and a twenty-minute full 
rehearsal before each service. Rehearsals for the boys last 
one hour, for the full choir from an hour and a haif to two 
hours. 

The choir-room offers a seating arrangement similar to that 
in the church, with three rows on each side and the piano in 
the middle. 

The masses are the chief interest in the music, anthems 
taking a secondary interest. Mr. Hawke's taste runs toward 
polyphonic music, ‘‘as it suits our church and services better 
than any other.” And to follow this trend, he must neces- 
sarily do much translating from the Latin; translated numbers 
are in manuscript, Mr. Hawke’s own adaptations. The fol- 
lowing lists include the music done from October 1936 to 
June 1937. Grade of difficulty is indicated by the letters, 
A to D, A—easy, D—difficult. We regret being unable to 
indicate relative musical worth of the various numbers; all 
cannot be equally good, but the limited number of works 
listed probably means a high criterion for all. 

MASSES 
Bruckner, in E-minor, 8-part (D) 
Cavaliere, in G, ms. (A) 
Harold Darke, in F (C) 
Di Lasso, Missa Quinti toni, ms. (C) 
Dvorak, in D (D) 
Henschel, in D (C) 
Lovelock, in A-minor (B) 
Palestrina, Missa Aeterna Christi Munera, ms. (C) 
Perosi, Messa Davidica, 3-part, men’s voices (B) 
Ropartz, Mass in honor of St. Odile (D) 
Schubert, in G (C) 
Schubert, in C (D) 
Everett Titcomb, Missa Sanctae Crucis (B) 
Willan, Missa Brevis, No. 1 (B) 
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ANTHEMS 

Aldrich, Out of the deep (C) 
Ahle-Bach, Jesu joyaunce of my heart, ms. (B) 
Albert, Lo He comes let all adore Him, ms. (B) 
Brahms, How lovely is Thy dwelling-place (C) 
Bach, Cantata 78 (D) 

Good news from heaven (B) 
Bruckner, Ave Verum, men’s voices (B) 
Beethoven, Hallelujah (Mount of Olives) (C) 
Bortniansky, Divine praise (B) 
Bachmetiev, Take the body of Christ (A) 
Bennett, God is a Spirit (A) 
Bruder, Once He came in blessing, ms. (B) 
Coleridge-Taylor, By the waters of Babylon (C) 
Dering, Above Him stood the Seraphim, 2-part (D) 
Elgar, Light of the world (C) 

Spirit of the Lord (D) 
Franck, Psalm 150 (C) 
Goss, The wilderness (C) 
Gastoldi, Jesu all-holy, ms. (B) 
Haydn, Distracted with care (C) 
Handel, Lift up your heads (C) 
James, I have considered (C) 
Martin, Hail Gladdening Light (C) 

Whoso dwelleth (B) 
Makarov, An angel said to Mary (D) 
Mozart, Ave Verum (A) 
Noble, Souls of the righteous (B) 
Palestrina, Bone Pastor, ms. (B) 

He endured the holy rood (D) 

Like as the hart (C) 
Thiman, Eternal Ruler, unison (B) 
Titcomb, Sing ye to the Lord (B) 

I will not leave you comfortless (B) 

My house shall be called (B) 

Let us bless the God of heaven (A) 
Tchaikowsky, Hymn to the Trinity (C) 

O praise the Name of the Lord (C) 
Vittoria, Tantum ergo (C) 
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Willan, Ave Verum (B) 

Lo in the time appointed (C) 
Whitehead, O sons and daughters (D) 

O Lord support us (B) 

Wesley, Blessed be the God and Father (C) 

Whitlock, Glorious in heaven (C) 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 

Ballet, Lute-Book Lullaby (C) 

Crotch, Star-led chiefs (B) 

Davis, Coventry Carol (B) 

Franck, Virgin by the manger, 2-part (C) 

C. R. Gale, Sleep holy Babe (A) 

Holst, In the bleak midwinter (B) 

Jungst, While shepherds watched (B) 

Kastaisky, God is with us (B) 

Lefebvre, Christmas Eve (A) 

Cold December's wintry blast, 3-part (C) 
Rowley, Men be merry as bird on berry (C) 
Scheidt, O little one sweet (C) 
Shaw, Kings in glory (B) 
Willan, Christmas song of 14th century (B) 

Czech carol, Little Jesus sweetly sleep (B) 
Neapolitan carol, Song of bagpipers, ms. (B) 
Welsh carol, All poor men and humble (A) 

ORGAN MUSIC 
The list of organ music includes 25 Bach, 3 Franck, 2 Brahms, 
3 Vierne, 5 Widor; Buxtehude, Frescobaldi, Kuhnau, Pachel- 
bel, Palestrina, among the ancients; Karg -Elert, Bossi, Dupre, 
Jongen, Willan, Mulet, Bairstow, among the moderns; and 
such less expected pieces as: 

Titcomb, Gaudeamus 

Puer Nobis 
Alleluia Pascha Nostra 

Couperin, Fugue on the Kyrie 

Handel, Larghetto 
Thus it will be seen that Mr. Hawke has pretty close to that 
ideal church—in which the organ music can be selected for 
its contribution to the service, not for the purpose of enter- 
taining a congregation. 





Repertoire and Ideals of the Service 


By BETHUEL GROSS 


Wives CATHEDRALS _ have 
been constructed whose structure evidences the influence of 
the ages, whose windows were years in the making, whose 
altars demand the reverence of even the most cynical; but 
we have not held the same high standard for the manner in 
which we sing praises to God Almighty. 

Can it be expected that persons invested with a cultural 
discernment should continuously enter into religious services 
whose musical content is of inferior character? Exaggerated 
sentimentality has invaded the sanctuaries to such extent that 
it is time—along with the progressive strides of drama, 
literature, and art—the musicians of the church come to an 
appreciation of true music. 

It is granted that rural communities, for financial reasons 
and lack of vocal talent, cannot produce the type of music 
that demands thorough musical training. The first endeavor 
is to refute the arguments that have been most responsible 
for the condition which now exists. The defense of church 
musicians is the request of the laity, “Sing some of the good 
old things, something we know.” 

What then is the primary endeavor of the church? Is the 





The time has come when the idealism and classic 
heritage represented in other features of the modern 
church must also be exemplified by the music. The 
element of first importance and greatest present 
weakness is choir repertoire. 


music of the sanctuary offered merely for the delectation of 
the congregation? A common fault is the demand made by 
the laymen who constitute the music committee, who contend 
that since it is the laymen who are responsible for the position 
the church musician holds, the music should meet the f:ncy 
of those who create the office. 

One might ask if the laymen were fully aware of the 
different periods of architecture represented in their chucch; 
of the symbolism and history found in every part of chancel 
and nave; of the intricate processes which stained-:|ass 
w.ndows reflect ; of the sources and theories from which clergy- 
men find inspiration to present their sermons. In most  asés 
the answer would be in the negative. However, the ent rety 
of all these instruments of worship is not lost in the effec: to 
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help the laymen, regardless of how uneducated, to a complete 
communion with religious idealism. 

The same condition exists when music of the better type is 
sung in the chancel. True, the laymen cannot understand or 
account for the harmonic and melodic construction of the 
Rachmaninoff “Beatitudes,” but the worshipful atmosphere its 
rendition creates is just as essential as the glow of the soft 
stained windows. 

The last and great reason for the general decline of church 
music has to do with theology. Since the time of the Refor- 
mation the approach to the evangelical forms of religion has 
becn that of sentiment. The transformation from an austere 
ritualism to highly emotional forms was only a natural re- 
action. Hence, most of the church music since the death of 
Gibbons has been characteristic of sentimentality—a thing 
which is carefully avoided by the majority of modern theo- 
logians. The tendency of the past thirty years to return to the 
chancel form of architecture and service again voices the need 
for a noble and more worthy type of music. 

Before making any further suggestions as to what might 
represent a present-day standard it is first necessary to recog- 
nize the schools which in the past have produced a type of 
church music that probably can never be surpassed. There 
are four distinct schools. 

The first is the plainsong of the medieval period which is 
found in the early Roman church. This had, as an outgrowth, 
the contrapuntal school of Palestrina. 

The second school was established under Byrd, Tye, and 
Tallis, and closed with the death of Gibbons. It is known as 
the early English, a noble style of church music of which the 
Anglican church may well be proud. 

The third school is based on the German chorale which 
found its full expression in that master of all musicians, 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The fourth and last class are the works which fall under 
the heading of classics. Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Brahms are the culmination of all the first three schools. 
There is no need for comment concerning the advisability of 
turning to the classics for the distinction periods and festivals 
of the church-year. There can be no higher peak of artistry 
and inspiration than Brahms’ “Requiem.” It touches the high 
point of musical and yet religious inspiration. 

Many leading church musicians never go outside these four 
schools for church programs. Indeed, many have asked if 
there is sufficient modern material to warrant the recognition 
of a modern school of church music. It is this question that 
offers a challenge to every serious student of church music. 
The four schools mentioned may or may not be entirely 
sufficient for present-day sanctuaries. The question is, does 
modern church music express the religious convictions of the 
present day, and at the same time } it do credit to the 
art of music? Not just art for art’s sake, but an inspired 
yet truly musical call to worship. 

It is interesting to note that the four great schools of church 
music find expression in the faiths in which the chancel 
conception of worship is predominant—Roman, Anglican, and 
Lutheran. One could logically ask, if we find a return of 
all Protestantism to the chancel atmosphere, why do we not 
return to the contrapuntal schools for our music? To this 
question there are two answers: 

The first will be by making comparisons. To the grandeur 
of the Gothic structures of today, have been added all the 
modern luxuries of present-day comforts, so that the atmos- 
phere of the old cathedrals pervades along with the conveni- 
ences of cushioned pews, ventilation, heating systems, and 
lighting effects. The organ—which is, incidentally, the only 
instrument that can ever inspire an appreciation of things 
divine—has been modernized to such an extent that far greater 
dynamic possibilities are at the organist’s command. The 
pulpit is presenting the philosophies of Christ, strengthened 
and brought into the realm of reality by discoveries in the 
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different fields of science and sociology. The same situation 
can and must apply to the music problem. The noble, 
straightforward, and yet intricate qualities of early church 
music can be joined to the freedom and dissonant trend of 
modern music. It is only when this is done that our modern 
church music will show marked signs of improvement. 

The second argument is that regardless of a return to sym- 
bolism and austerity, the majority of laymen for many genera- 
tions to come will be evangelically minded, so that the 
feasibility of plainsong as a religious expression or language 
for evangelicalism is doubtful. Modern demands are being 
made in every other phase of human endeavor, so it can be 
expected that the same demands will be made upon church 
music. 

The next step is to show that the larger part of modern 
church music as popularly known is inadequate for present- 
day needs. For example, the familiar anthem, Gounod’s 
“Send out Thy Light” (which represents the average choral 
work) was subjected to a few interesting experiments. 

First, four students were found who, because of choice of 
instrument and different lines of study, were not interested 
in choral music and were not familiar with the anthem. 
They were given the melody and the basic harmonic progres- 
sions of the first phrase (which embraces the words, ‘Send 
out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me”) and asked 
to write the next three phrases that would normally grow out 
of the first phrase. There were variances in the four melodies 
submitted, which were very similar to the contour and rhyth- 
mic pattern of Gounod’s melody. The harmonic progressions 
were all identical with those of Gounod. 

Does not this prove the obviousness of what has long been 
considered good church music? Is there anything which the 
human mind can conceive of that is less interesting and in- 
spiting, and which fails to continuously hold respect, than 
those things which are obvious? 

It is doubtful if a Palestrina, a Tallis, or a Bach could at 
this period in America’s development present a comprehensive 
norm which could be accepted to supplant the rigid patterns 
that have been so definitely ingrained upon the past genera- 
tion. All one can hope to do is merely to point a finger in 
the direction of what the majority of church musicians con- 
sider the best modern trend. 

Church-music composition in the last hundred years was 
on a decline. The musical taste of the average layman is on 
a very low plane. This is not a reflection on the layman. It 
is due to the carelessness of chutch musicians in making selec- 
tions that do not require any great amount of effort and 
consideration. It stands to reason the layman’s taste will be 
equal to the type of music heard in his early years. The task 
now is not to musically educate the layman but to create 
a spirit and mind for worship and meditation. 

Let us direct attention, by way of example, to Franck’s 
“Psalm 150”; an analysis will show what present-day ten- 
dencies indicate. The main characteristic lies in the voice 
leading. It is not, like the majority of anthems, written on 
a chordal basis; every voice has a distinct melody within itself, 
denoting a thorough contrapuntal feeling. The mastery of 
the parts as a whole is evident when there are not found 
innumerable seventh and ninth chords, altered chords, and 
ordinary-sounding progressions. Every progression is bold 
and straightforward, yet avoiding subdominant and dominant- 
tonic ag The phrases as they follow have no tendency 
to ordinary diatonic sequential or sectional contrasts. Each 
section and phrase spell only the one word—freedom. There 
were returns to original rhythms and melodies, but never at 
regular or obvious intervals. The beauty of the work on the 
whole is the reserve found in the materials used. The ability 
to develop a complete anthem on two short themes by inver- 
sion, itregular rhythmic entries, diminutions and unisons, is 
an art many composers might do well to emulate. 

In the melodies of this anthem, Franck subjected it to the 

















severe test, that of writing it in unison. Austerity and not 
sentiment makes melody convincing, and thereby inspirational. 
Another point of interest lies in the accompaniment, which, 
if invested with the requisites of our highest standards, is a 
means which can add great beauty and worth to any choral 
work. 

Franck has made a delightful contrast with this anthem by 
using a theme in the accompaniment entirely foreign to the 
materials given the voices. This theme, announced first by 
the accompaniment, is insistent throughout the entire anthem 
and in the final climax is given to the basses in their upper 
register, causing a thrilling effect and convincing any student 
of the importance and artistry of developing whole sections 
with a limited amount of material. 

A most representative anthem of the Russian school is 
Rachmaninoff’s “Beatitudes.” It opens with an introductory 
eight-measure phrase which is in itself a musical gem because 
of its simplicity. The main theme has a rhythmic pattern 
wholly foreign to regular accents and is rhythmic in its en- 
tirety. The harmonic texture is almost beyond chordal 
analysis. Its primarily tonic-dominant construction, with its 
freedom for key relations, is convincing. 

At first glance it appears to be constructed on the basis of, 
perpendicular harmonization, yet in the last section there is 
found the same material treated in a contrapuntal fashion 
that can be compared to any Tallis or Purcell. It contains 
melodies for the bass section which are conducive to an enthu- 
siasm that singers find difficult to control. Its main charac- 
teristic is how beautifully it avoids the inevitable cadences. 
This is one point in which American composers fail miserably ; 
some of the most intense modern choral attempts have been 
defeated by trite cadences. 

There is no better remedy to stir the imagination and am- 
bition of church musicians who have become indifferent to the 
subject at hand than a comprehensive study of the Russian 
school. Along with the technical perfection there is a re- 
ligious conviction that is inspiring. 

“Blessed Jesu” by Dvorak is another example of a large 
artistic development on one small theme. Its ponderous de- 
clamations will demand the reverence and attention of the 
most ardent disciples of sentimentalism. 

The next group to be discussed is the American composer. 
This list is a melting pot of artistry, mediocrity, and atrocity. 
Parker is the one American who became internationally 
known—by his oratorio “Hora Novissima.’”” When England 
will accept an American as a first-class choral writer, his 
competence then becomes like Caeser’s wife, ‘above suspicion.” 
Parker is perhaps best known by “The Lord is my Light.” In 
this work one is convinced that he is susceptible to good 
melody. However, there can be seen the influence of the 
sentimental environment of the American sanctuaries, a thing 
which composers will have to completely divorce themselves 
from if any real contributions to church music are to be made. 
Parker demonstrates that the contrapuntal school is essentially 
a vocal institution and should be made predominant in every 
vocal attempt. He has an innate sense of harmonic and 
religious fervor. “The Lord is my Light” denotes a splendid 
rhythmic pattern and a keen appreciation of dynamic possi- 
bilities. Parker tends a little to the A-B-A forms, but he has 
freedom in his use of them. 

In Noble’s works there is an inspiration that is not equaled 
by any other American. His “Fierce was the wild billow” is 
a splendid development on the use of the simple third. It is 
highly descriptive, with wonderful dynamic possibilities which 
demand control because of the force of harmonic progressions. 
Noble has a mastery of using seconds and sevenths that is 
refreshing. ‘‘Go to dark Gethsemane” is another example 
of fine voice leading. In working with the Noble type of 
anthem there must be a. caution in that inspiration can so 

easily run away with itself. Regardless of this, Noble has to 
the last degree perfected the commonplace. 
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An Englishman who is deservedly popular is George C. 
Martin. His ‘Ho everyone that thirsteth” is a concerted 
anthem which would add dignity, worship, and musical cun- 
tent to any festival service of the church calendar. Its recita- 
tives, vocal feeling, contrasting rhythms, and austerity will do 
much to enlighten those making selections of choral meri. 

Sowerby has a talent for using the most apparently imps. 
sible harmonic progressions in interesting ways. Clokey |ias 
a descriptive talent which is increasingly commanding att:n- 
tion. Gaul has the full modern idiom at his command, ‘ut 
he employs it in such a manner as to make it conform wth 
the accustomed music patterns the layman can appreciate and 
understand. Progress in this field will depend entirely on 
the demands and standards the church musicians advocate and 
tolerate. The American nation leads the world in finance, 
commerce, and civilization as a whole; there is no reason why 
it cannot advance a type of modern church music that will be 
characteristic. 

Let us now tabulate some suggestions as to what future 
developments in church music should represent. 

First: A complete freedom of expression which is con- 
trolled by a sound musical knowledge and training. 

SECOND: A keen appreciation of the contrapuntal feeling 
that results in a careful observance of voice-leading, rather 
than an elemental chordal construction or strict adherence to 
the old accepted forms of key relationships. 

THIRD: Irregular, rhythmic patterns in both the melodic 
and harmonic figures, restful enough to warrant worship, yet 
unrestful enough to demand the attention. 

FOURTH: The avoidance of cadences which have become 
mechanical devices, rather than a medium of the muses. 

FIFTH: Reserve, dignity, and austerity, rather than highly 
colored emotionalism, sentimentality, sugar-coated melodies 
and phrases which become distasteful because of obviousness. 

SIXTH: The restraint of materials, encouraging a thorough 
development rather than a splurge of meaningless notes. 

SEVENTH: Melodies that have sweeping contour and 
character enough to stand the test of being sung in unison. 


EIGHTH: An artistic simplicity that is convincing because 
of its directness. 
NINTH: Accompaniments which in themselves are com- 


plete musical thoughts. Often the organ score can emphasize 
the beauty of the choral writing by the contrasts and exten- 
sions a good accompaniment can make. 

TENTH: Probably the most important, a sincere religious 
conviction that brings the pew to the reality of worshiping 
God Almighty. 

There are many churches that have gone to the other extreme 
in presenting music only as a vocal and instrumental display. 
The concert idea has no place in the sanctuary. The attain- 
ment of the ten technicalities listed is of no vatue if the com- 
poser has nothing to say. 

What are church musicians doing to raise the standards of 
musical appreciation of their laymen? Those interested in the 
study of human nature, as well as musical development, should 
send out a questionnaire on that. 

The best way to raise the standards is to keep the standards 
high in the selection of anthems. Many church musicians 
are sadly lacking in musical appreciation and training; they 
are wholly unable to make good selections. A few sugges- 
tions may be helpful. 

“Get the respect of the congregation by good-naturedly 
sticking to the highest standards.” This will save many situa- 
tions from becoming disagreeable. Once an antagonism is 
given birth, progress of the music department retards. 

One of our great pedagogues emphatically declares that «ny 
congregation can be trained to like the better anthems. 

The majority of us must show a little tolerance for the 
rendition of second-rate or mediocre music, and to be satisfied 
with a gradual choice of the more involved works. 
Repetition is another point. Much of the better choral 
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writing needs three or four hearings to clarify the sense of 
values. 

Other helps are explanatory program notes, regular presen- 
tations of the better oratorios, standing invitations to laymen 
to attend choir rehearsals, and presentation of occasional un- 
accompanied works. 

One of the most constructive avenues to raising the stand- 
ards would be a series of chronological choral programs, 
presenting at regular and frequent intervals, whole concerts 
made up of one period, school, nation, or composer, ranging 
from the early Roman church down to the present day, thus 
giving the layman a background on which to base his tastes, 
and a more sympathetic understanding of the principles which 
underlie the use of music in the church. 

What great philosopher was it, who said, ‘The constant 
state of mediocrity will stunt the growth of the most intelli- 
gent mind”? The responsibility of church musicians becomes 
tremendous when it is realized that an individual's conception 
or idea of religion usually bears the direct impress of the 
music rendered in the sanctuary. 

In closing we quote from N. Lindsay Norden: “In the 
great mystery of music—everything from trash to transcen- 
dence—our appreciations are variously attuned, but its value 
for life is incalculable. Nature herself pleads this point by 
distributing rhythm, melody, harmony, and song throughout 
the whole range of history and humanity. Its uses reveal it 
as the vehicle to all pursuits, from the savagery of war to the 


sacrament of worship, the feasts of the living and the funerals 
of the dead, the dancing of ecstasy and the degradation of 
excess. 

“It attends man’s spirit as the shadow does his body, and the 
human spirit can sing and enjoy that which he cannot say or 
believe. 

“Its power is both mysterious and majestical. 
nothing to compare with it in our experience. 

“Its lifting power, its companionship in joy and sorrow, its 
wordless messages, its spiritual stimuli, are matters that reach 
us as they may, but in proportion to our powers of receptivity 
and response. 

“That is why the ministry of music, by whoever serves it 
to mankind, should ever be at the highest, purest level. 
Those whose office in the supreme art is dedicated to produce 
the best, are among the world’s greatest benefactors. To 
scorn the easy way of the trashy, to renounce the facile recep- 
tion of the vulgar, and to refuse the mass demand of the 
inferior, is not a rose-strewn path to anywhere, and not to 
supremacy in music.” 

“Nothing can enforce attention like deep harmony,” said 
the great Elizabethan light of literature, and it has forced it 
in varying degrees over the whole range of every race. From 
the spheres it has kept to the side of man, and his ancient 
mate attends him everywhere to the end, to “the setting sun 
and music at the close.” 


There is 


Marcel Dupre, 1: Biographically 


By FREDERICK C. MAYER 


/ N\NY SKETCH of the life of 
Marcel Dupre can scarcely avoid what may appear to be an 
excessive use of superlatives. That Dupre has never seemed 
less than a hero to the writer is a confession that may well 


be in order. . Perhaps no one is above the instinct for hero 
bpd when a master appears, especially upon the horizon 
of art. 

Humanity loves to marvel over any natural phenomenon, 
ingenious invention or any great artist—but in the next 
moment wishes to know something of the why or how. 
Reason, being the relation of cause to effect, generally trails 
along somewhat behind the flash of enthusiasm, but ultimate- 
ly reaches the scene of action. Caution against blind or ex- 
aggerated admiration must therefore be in order through this 
modest attempt to describe Marcel Dupre’s life and to record 
his artistic achievements. 

To say that Marcel Dupre is hailed by the world as one 
of the greatest organists of all time, is in itself a profound 
fact—none the less significant for being obvious. Yet such 
is the versatility of Dupre’s gifts that this unique superlative 
constitutes merely the opening movement of a symphony of 
accomplishments of such distinguished quality and variety as 
the world has rarely witnessed. His international fame as a 
concert organist naturally reaches the largest circle of ad- 
mirers. But there are also other circles, decreasingly smaller 
but perhaps more intensely enthusiastic, of those fortunate 
enough to know and appreciate his talent as an extemporizer, 
composer, church organist, teacher, pianist, author of edu- 
cational treatises, and his virtues as a man—a citizen, a per- 
sonality, a friend. 

Those who are strong believers in heredity, environment, 
and education find a perfect example in the life of Marcel 
Dupre. In fact, a more fortunate combination could scarcely 
have been ordered for any artist. Dupre himself, in sincere 


The first article of a series recording the career and 
achievements of a man who has risen to top rank 
in every realm to which he chose to devote his 
talents — authorship, composition, improvisation, 
memorizing, recitals, and teaching. 


modesty, would be the first to attribute whatever success he 
has won to his _—_ teachers, and opportunities. 

On May 3rd, 1886, Marcel Dupre was born in Rouen. 
This city, one of the most interesting in all France as regards 
art and history, is especially rich in church architecture. 
Among its numerous fine churches, with a wealth of towers, 
facades, and particularly fine stained-glass, Rouen possesses 
not merely one but actually two Gothic churches of cathedral 
importance. 

Marcel Dupre’s family has been intimately associated with 
the music of Rouen churches for almost a century. Both his 
paternal and maternal grandfathers, the first as organist, the 
other as choirmaster, held prominent positions there for long 
terms of service. 

His father, Albert Dupre, is an organist of scholarly and 
artistic excellence. He was one of Guilmant’s best pupils 
and friends. After playing twenty-eight years in the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception at Elbeuf, near Rouen, he was 
appointed chief organist of St. Ouen, Rouen, one of the most 
beautiful churches in France, where he still plays regularly. 
The organ there, by Cavaille-Coll, ranks in artistic effect 
among the finest in France. He founded and is conductor of 
one of Rouen’s leading choral societies. 

The mother, Alice Chauviere Dupre, who died in 1933, 
was also a fine musician, playing both the cello and the 
piano in an accomplished manner. 

Marcel was their only child. 
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If the boy was thus predestined to become a musician, he 
himself chose the instrument which was to become his own 
in every sense of the world. As a tiny child, his earliest 
games and conversation revealed a deep, instinctive interest 
in the organ. He drew pictures of organs in his books, and 
even upon the walls of the home—a sign of precocity which 
doubtless tried the patience of his parents, as well as their 
sense of humor. Every stray piece of wood was hoarded by 
the boy for attempts at making organ pedals. One might 
picture with what willing interest the parents and grand- 
parents replied to the lad’s never-ending queries about every- 
thing that pertained to the organ. 

In 1890 occurred a musical event of real importance. Widor 
came to Rouen for the opening of the new Cavaille-Coll or- 
gan in St. Ouen. This meant the happy conjunction of the 
greatest organist of his day (and Widor rarely played upon 
organs other than his own in St. Sulpice) playing upon one 
of the master instruments of the greatest organ-builder in 
France, in one of the most beautiful of churches. To com- 
plete this charmed circle, the recital was attended by the 
youthful Marcel—who at the age of four may have been the 
youngest, but was far from the least attentive of the listeners 
present. The effect of this experience upon the highly im- 
pressionable lad was a resolve to learn to play the organ. 

At this point, illness interfered. For soon afterwards, at 
the age of five, Marcel’s right collar-bone became affected— 
followed by an operation, with many months spent in bed. 
However, complete rest aided by daily visits to the forests in 
the neighborhood of Rouen, brought about a gradual and ul- 
timately complete recovery of the boy’s strength. 

Actual music study was thus deferred until the age of seven, 
when lessons were begun with his father, who gave unstint- 
ingly of his time and skill. Marcel has told me, in rapt 
gratitude, how his father devoted one full hour EVERY DAY 
through many years to his lessons and practise. With such 
a teacher and pupil, music study surpassed by far the ordi- 
nary meaning of the world. 

For example, during the first lesson, a study for piano by 
Le Couppey was read through. The next day, during his 
second lesson, the father was dumbfounded to discover that 
the boy did not need the music, but could actually play the 
entire study by heart. At the end of twenty-four days, the 
entire book of twenty-four studies had not only been mastered 
but memorized also. Thus began the activity of a musical 
memory which in itself has become one of the marvels of 
the music world. 

In June, 1894, at the age of eight, the youthful organist 
made his public debut at the inaugural recital of the chancel 
organ in the Church of the Immaculate Conception at Elbeuf, 
where his father was chief organist. He played the Prelude 
& Fugue in E-minor, of Bach (Peters, Book 3, No. 9) from 
memory. Cavaille-Coll, who stood alongside the console, be- 
came devoted to the talented child of the father and grand- 
father who were his intimate friends. The child was de- 
lighted with this new friendship with the master organ-build- 
er, who, one may be sure, delighted to answer countless ques- 
tions dealing with every phase of the art of organ building. 

In 1896 Guilmant first heard the rapidly developing young 
Organist, now aged ten, play the Fugue in G-minor (Peters, 
Book 4, No. 1), the Prelude & Fugue in G-major, and 
several chorales, of Bach. Soon thereafter, Rouen heard the 
same numbers played by Marcel in public at one of the organ 
concerts of the Exhibition, and proudly acclaimed the youth- 
ful prodigy with his first real ovation. 

An amusing and interesting description of Marcel’s ability 
as a child may be had from Louis Vierne, who wrote as fol- 
lows (translated) : 

“It was entirely by chance that, in 1896, I made the ac- 
quaintance of this extraordinary child during a holiday spent 
at St. Valery-en-Caux. I had gone to rest there at the house 
of some friends. On a Sunday in August, out of idle curios- 


ity, we went to the church of the place. We expected o 
hear there a bad country organist, and were surprised to hea, 
on the contrary, a fugue of Bach played very correctly and :n 
an excellent style; and, later, improvisations, decidedly mu:i- 
cal and on classic lines which amazed us still further. Whca 
the service was over we went towards the exit from the orgay- 
loft and saw descending a little child, dressed in a prety 
sailor suit with short knickerbockers and a large collar. Fie 
had a wide-awake and intelligent air and we asked him tc 
name of the organist who had been playing. ‘It was I, sad 
he, politely and without shyness. Then I told him my nanie 
and complimented him as he deserved. He walked rapidly 
away and returned to us, followed by his parents. I, as in 
duty bound, told his father what I thought of this gifted litile 
boy, and foretold that he would have a brilliant future.” 

During the same year (1896) Cavaille-Coll built a two- 
manual organ of eleven stops in the Dupre home in Rouca, 
which became a most valuable adjunct to Marcel’s further 
study. 

The year 1898 was an important one in the life of Marcel, 
who was then but twelve years old. He was appointed to his 
first public position, that of organist of the new organ in 
the Church of St. Vivien, in Rouen. Guilmant, who gave 
the opening recital on this organ, insisted upon Marcel’s also 
playing a number on the same program. This number was 
the Prelude & Fugue in C-minor, by Bach (Peters, Book 4, 
No. 5). The eminent Guilmant—who had followed with 
keenest interest not only Marcel’s development as an organ- 
ist but also his instinctive facility in counterpoint and fugue, 
in improvising variations on chorales, also canons of every 
description, which were always played with an unbelievable 
precision and perfection—now accepted the boy as an organ 
pupil. Marcel studied organ with Guilmant for ten years. 

A few years later, the first important work by Marcel 
Dupre, the fifteen-year-old composer, entitled ‘‘Jacob’s 
Dream,” a Biblical oratorio based upon a poem written by 
his uncle, Henri Dupre, was performed by his father’s choral 
society (l’Accord Parfait) in Rouen, in 1901. 

Marcel now entered the piano class of Diemer at the Con- 
servatoire de Paris, where, with the further aid of Lazare 
Levy, he became a virtuoso pianist. 

Marcel’s brilliant playing, on the piano, of Chopin’s Second 
Ballade and Saint-Saens’ Toccata from the Egyptian Con- 
certo enabled him to capture the Conservatoire first-prize for 
piano in 1905, at the age of nineteen. 

The following year, Widor, who had not forgotten his 
little four-year-old listener of sixteen years ago, entrusted his 
grand organ of a hundred stops in the Church of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, to Marcel at the age of twenty. This led promptly to 
his appointment that same year (1906) as Widor’s assistant 
at St. Sulpice, which was truly a great compliment. 

While still a pupil in Widor’s class in fugue, Marcel cap- 
tured still another Conservatoire first-prize, this time for fu- 
gue, in 1909, at the age of twenty-three. He studied fugue 
and composition with Widor for eight years, from 190c to 
1914. 

Five years later, as a member of Widor’s class in composi- 
tion, Dupre was awarded the Grand Prix de Rome for musical 
composition, with his lyric scene “Psyche,” in July, 1914, at 
the age of twenty-eight. Unfortunately, the World War in- 
tervened a month later, completely preventing Marcel’s tak- 
ing advantage of this coveted prize which would have }ro- 
vided four years’ study in Rome. 

This award, by the French government, rounded ou! 4 
quartet of victories in open competition: four first-prizes for 
piano, organ, fugue, and composition—truly a supreme ind 
unique honor. 

While known and acclaimed thus in his native land, Ma:cel 
Dupre was still unknown abroad. However, this opportunity 
came with Dupre’s appointment in 1916, at the age of thirty, 
to play the grand organ in Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. in 
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the temporary absence of Vierne, the regular organist, who 
wis ill. Notre Dame has always been the Mecca of all 
foreigners in Paris. Consequently, soon after this appoint- 


ment, descriptions of the wonderful playing of the youthful — 


Dupre upon the glorious organ in this famous cathedral be- 
gan to reach all parts of the civilized world. He continued 
playing in Notre Dame until 1920, when Vierne returned to 
his post. 

iS 1920, the entire music world was startled by an un- 
precedented feat: At the Conservatoire Hall, which was 
packed by students, professors, celebrated composers such as 
Widor and Vierne, and various distinguished members of the 
Institute de France, Marcel Dupre played the entire organ 
works of J. S. Bach from memory—more than two hundred 
compositions, in a series of ten recitals. Of these recitals, 
Vierne wrote: 

“This is the greatest artistic feat accomplished by a virtuoso 
since the King of Instruments was first played. By this ex- 
ploit this young man at once proved himself to be the finest 
organist of his time. He had indeed realized the supreme 
type of the perfect organist such as the great men of the past 
dreamed of, and Bach above all.” 

At the end of the final recital, Widor addressed the aud- 
ience and the organist, concluding as follows: 

“We must all regret, my dear Dupre, the absence from our 
midst of the person whose name is foremost in our thoughts 
today: the great Sebastian himself. Rest assured that if he 
had been here, he would have embraced you and pressed you 
to his heart.” 

The Bach recitals at the Conservatoire, in addition to his 
playing at Notre Dame, thoroughly established Dupre’s fame 
abroad, and he was promptly and eagerly sought for concert 
tours in other countries. He visited England first, making 
his debut in a famous concert in Albert Hall, London, in 
December, 1920. His tour of England was followed by 
tours of Scotland and Ireland. So great has been his success 
in England that he has returned there regularly every year. 
His annual appearances at the Promenade Concerts in Queen’s 
Hall, London, have led to constantly increasing triumphs and 
ovations. 

In 1921, Marcel Dupre was brought over for his first visit 
to America by Dr. Alexander Russell to inaugurate the new 
Wanamaker organ in New York. His success in New York 
was nothing short of phenomenal. The public demand was 
so great that his appearances there were extended to eight 
tecitals, in addition to several more on the great Wanamaker 
organ in Philadelphia. Dupre has visited America six times, 
appearing in as many as one hundred and ten recitals from 
coast to coast in one season. 

In 1926, Dupre was honored with an invitation to play 
at the Handel Festival in Crystal Palace, London. His inau- 
gural recitals on the new Willis organ in Westminster Ca- 
thedral, and later of the enlarged instrument there, were 
events of genuine importance in London music circles. 

These triumphs have been repeated in other countries. He 
is a great favorite in Belgium, where he gave the complete 
organ works of Cesar Franck in Brussels; in Switzerland, too, 
where in Zurich he is an especial favorite; also in Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Germany, Northern Africa, etc. 

In Paris, on the famous Cavaille-Coll organ in the old 
Trocadero, he has given from time to time a memorable 
series of recitals of the works of Bach, Franck, and of modern 
works, including his own. It goes without saying that Dupre 
has played in every important city of his native land. 

In 1926, Marcel Dupre was appointed professor of organ 
at the Paris Conservatory. This is a national institution and 
the position consequently carries with it the most important 
national prestige. His distinguished predecessors were 
Franck, Widor, Guilmant, and Gigout. In addition, Dupre 
heads the organ department at the Ecole Normale de Mu- 


Marcel Dupre 


sique in Paris, and similarly at the American Conservatory in 
Fontainebleau. 

Besides teaching in these important positions, Dupre has 
been besieged for many years by talented pupils from all 
over the world for private lessons. His studios at his resi- 
dence in Meudon, a suburb of Paris, are finely equipped with 
two organs by Cavaille-Coll, the larger of which formerly be- 
longed to Guilmant. 

Dupre has also found time to carry on an experiment in 
the teaching of music theory, along his own original lines, in 
the National School of Music in Troyes for the past two 

ears. 

, In January, 1934, Marcel Dupre succeeded Widor, his 
master and friend, at the grand-orgue of St. Sulpice—the 
largest organ in France. He was appointed upon the earnest 
recommendation and request of Widor himself, who had 
played there since 1870—nearly 65 years. 

Having been made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by 
the French government in 1925, Marcel Dupre was promoted 
to an ‘Officer of the Legion of Honor’ in 1935, a rare and 
deserved distinction. Widor, who had been seriously ill, 
made a great effort to be present at the bestowal of this 
honor, and personally made the public address at the pre- 
sentation nh a host of Dupre’s admirers—associates, pu- 
pils, and friends. 

NOTES 
The complete Bach programs in the Paris Conservatory 
were played on a two-manual organ from Jan. 23 to March 
26, 1920, and were first reported to the American organ 
world in T. A. O. for October, 1921, in a biographical ar- 
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ticle by Mr. Walter Squire to whom goes the credit of in- 
troducing Mr. Dupre to America. 

Mr. Dupre’s American debut, opening the new Wana- 
maker-built organ in the New York Wanamaker store, was 
made Nov. 18, 1921, in the following program: 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

Franck, Chorale Bm 

Bach, Sonata 1 

Widor, 4: Scherzo 

Improvisation of a 4-movement sonata 

The six themes for these four movements were supplied by 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Edward Shippen Barnes, Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, Frederick Schlieder, Dr. Charles M. Courboin, 
Lynnwood Farnam. The manuscript copy of these themes as 
transcribed in the desired order and key-sequence in Mr. 
Dupre’s own hand, autographed and dated, was given to the 
Editor of T. A. O. and adorns the walls of the editorial of- 
fice. 

Mr. Dupre’s seventh American visit for his sixth tour is 
now being made in company with his daughter Marguerite in 
a series of October and November engagements, with the 
added attraction of organ-piano duets written by Mr. Dupre 
for performance with his daughter on this tour.—Ep. 

(To be continued) 


Les Amis de l'Orgue Celebrates 
10th Anniversary 


By SETH BINGHAM 
® The French society of ‘Les Amis de l’Orgue” has just 
issued a special anniversary number of its ‘Bulletin’ com- 
memorating ten years of service (1927-1937) devoted to the 
cause of the organ in France. It is a handsome magazine of 
132 pages, published by the Librairie Droz in Paris, and 
containing a resumé of the society's activities during the past 
decade. The record of achievement is impressive. 

Les Amis de l’Orgue was started in a quiet way under happy 
auspices by Count de Miramon Fitz-James, a wealthy amateur, 
and Norbert Dufourcq, organist of St. Merry’s Church, Paris, 
and author of the monumental work on “The French Organ 
from the 13th to the 18th Centuries” which appeared two 
years ago. Briefly stated, their purpose was to rekindle a 
knowledge and liking of the organ among French critics, 
professional musicians and the music-loving public, and from 
these groups to recruit members who would act in its defense. 

The project won the immediate encouragement of Widor, 
d’Indy, Pierné, Rabaud, Charpentier, Dallier, Libert, Vierne, 
Tournemire, Bonnet, Marchal, Cellier, Dupré, Brunhold, 
Mulet, Philip, and Potiron, to mention some of its most dis- 
tinguished backers. The society was organized in 1927 with 
inaugural recitals by Marchal, Cellier and Tournemire. Since 
then Les Amis de |’Orgue has sponsored an annual series of 
five concerts by the greatest organists of France; in 1930 
they presented Lynnwood Farnam in a special recital at Saint 
Germain-des-Prés. 

A fascinating feature of the society is its ‘“lecture-visits’ 
(conférences-promenades) to various churches. The organ’s 
history is told and the organist exhibits the stops in short 
extemporizations. One or two works are played; then the 
visitors by small groups come to the console to ask further 
questions and inspect the interior of the instrument. Once 
a year a “general assembly” occurs, with a discussion of past 
achievements and future aims, followed by a short paper 
dealing with organ-history, its aesthetic role, its manufacture 
and other related topics. 

With a view to furthering the ambitions of younger or- 
ganists for a successful career, Les Amis de l’'Orgue have 
restored the ancient “tourneys’’ of the time of Bach, Handel 
and Couperin. These contests are held every spring; the 
requirements in execution, improvisation and composition are 
formidable, and such as only a conservatory graduate could 


attempt. For purpose of comparison, the respective requirc- 
ments of the Paris Conservatoire and Les Amis de l’Orgie 
are here given: 


CONSERVATOIRE COMPETITION: 

. Harmonization of a plain-chant melody and improvisaticn 
of a choral prelude in strict contrapuntal or canonic sty =, 
based on that melody. 

Improvisation of a regular 4-part ‘‘scholastic’” fugue on a 
given subject. 

Improvisation of a sonata movement on given themes 
according to precise rules. 

. Performance of a set composition from memory. 
(Tough enough; But tougher is to come). 


Les AMIS DE L’ORGUE COMPETITION: 
Improvisation of a choral prelude on a plain-chant theme, 
followed by a symphonic paraphrase on the same theme. 

. Improvisation of a prelude and fugue on a given subject. 
Improvisation of a real symphonic allegro based on two 
given themes. 

4. Performance from memory of four assigned pieces of 
contrasted styles and epochs. 

. Presentation of three modern works, one, designated by the 
jury, to be performed. 

(Are there any takers?) 


There has been a steady, healthy growth in the society's 
membership and in the size of the always worthwhile and 
well-edited Bulletin. The present issue carries favorable com- 
ment by many well known composers and musicians, among 
them Louis Aubert, Noelie Pierront, Gustave Bret, Pierre de 
Breville, Maurice Emmanuel, Arthur Honegger, Canon 
Mathias, Paul Pierné, Guy Ropartz, Albert Roussel, Gustave 
Samazeuilh, and Florent Schmitt. 

Special articles include ‘Foreign Friends of the Organ” by 
Charles Provost, ‘The Relation of the Organ to the Perform- 
ance of 13th Century Polyphonic Music” by the erudite 
Yvonne Rokseth, “Charles Riepp and the Organs at Otto- 
beuren and Salem (Germany)” by Jacques Gardien; M. 
Dufourcq’s very able analysis of “Present-Day Tendencies in 
French Organ Building” and the final installment of Vierne’s 
autobiography. Not the least interesting is the brilliant survey 
by Bernard Gavoty of ‘The Young French School” of organ 
composers. Those selected for study are Maurice Duruflé 
(organist of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont), André Fleury (Saint- 
Augustin), Olivier Messiaen (La Trinité), Jacques Grunen- 
wald (English Church, Neuilly), Daniel Lesur (Sainte-Marie), 
Jean Alain, Jean Langlais (Saint-Pierre, Montrouge), Gaston 
Litaize (Saint-Cloud), Ermend Bonnal (Bayonne), Elsa Bar- 
raine, and Henriette Roget (I’Oratoirey. A list of their 
published works accompanies the article. 


Carillon de Westminster 
By Minnie Mclirath, fo Louis Vierne 


A S THE DAWN of a Sabbath morn breaks clear, 
While London sleeps, the deep silence is broken 
By peal of bells in sublime ascension 
Outward, upward, the way the angels go, 

Until all heaven and earth vibrate 

With melody kindled into living fire 

By one who opened the gates of his soul 

To Beauty's call in many a fine wrought gem, 
Taking his place among the assemblage 

Of those who rose to fame by right alone. 

So swifty passed the light of his life away 
The world was scarce aware of its going. 
Ring out ye Westminster bells in memory. 
On Beauty’s shrine this gift of thine we lay. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 








In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





AND REVIEWS 


selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 











thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 


Repertoire & Composers 


RepeRTomre will be increas- 
ingly important in church-music this season, and all future 
seasons. In the present columns church repertoire receives 
considerable attention. The most unique phase is represented 
by Mr. Hawke and his selections. If we put Mr. Hawke's 
practises together with Mr. Gross’ theories we get something 
definite to work on. 

Church music is a cycle, just as everything else. First 
we had unaccompanied singing, in the dark ages; it probably 
would be better to call it unaccompanied groaning. Then the 
organ came along and ensemble singing in church gave birth 
to Palestrina who in reality would have been impossible had 
it not been for the organ. Palestrina had it right, but he 
dispensed with the organ. Bach and Palestrina knew what 
they were doing, knew perfectly how to do it. Night and 
day follow each other in an endless succession. The per- 
fection of Bach and Palestrina could hardly be continued for- 
ever, so we had a period of darkness in which counterpoint 
faded into oblivion while harmony came forward; the result 
was stagnation. It still holds in all music realms; nobody 
has as yet risen above the low plane of mono-melodic music. 

The cycle in church went on. In more recent generations 
we saw the organ rise to a place of usurped importance in 
the service. Ultimately men realized it was getting us no- 
where. The opposite extreme came along some decades ago 
when the urge for unaccompanied singing had its fling. It 
couldn’t stand up, not because unaccompanied singing is 
essentially monotonous, but because vocal technic was not and 
is not equal to the task. It is doubtful if vocal technic as 
we now recognize it can ever even faintly approach instru- 
mental technic as exemplified in organ playing, violin playing, 
orchestral playing, or any other. Perhaps Palestrina and Bach 
sensed this limitation; certainly their music, is so conceived 
that it ranks as superb art whenever it is adequately heard. 

The cycle of church music is bound up with innumerable 
elements—popular taste, professional discernment, the clergy, 
the publisher, the composer. The composer doesn’t come 
first but nothing can be done without him. 

Mr. Gross tells the composer what he must do. He gives 
ten essentials. First comes one he does not catalogue in his 
decalogue—an inspirational theme worth working on. Any 
counterpoint student can write themes, one a minute so long 
as life lasts; but without that intangible element of in- 
spirational quality not a one of them would be worth the ink 
it would take to print them. Without a truly inspirational 
and musical theme, the music is no better than padding. That 
is what is wrong with most music. A man thinks he ought 
to be famous as a composer, so he writes something. Any- 
body can do it. It doesn’t make a composer. 

Other elements in Mr. Gross’ list are worth reference every 
time a composer starts to write, every time an organist scans 
new music for his choir repertoire. Contrapuntal feeling in- 
stcad of chordal construction. Restraint of materials. 
Melodies strong enough to stand the test-of being sung in 
unison, and I'd add unaccompanied. Artistic simplicity. Ac- 
companiments which in themselves are complete musical 
thoughts. 


The organist can help by buying and singing only anthems 
that reflect these qualities. An unusual amount of new church 
music is being published. I have as a matter of curiosity 
examined much of it. One anthem is ruined because the top 
voice-part runs too high—and nothing can be much worse 
than optimistic sopranos or tenors madly screaming on top 
notes they can’t possibly sing decently. Most of the num- 
bers are nothing better than a soprano melody with block 
harmony underneath to support it; the under voices in har- 
monic writing do nothing but drone. 

Harmony has killed music. 

Some music is too self-conscious; the composer tries to 
stamp himself as a great musician; he knows his themes are 
trivial, so his only hope is to do something nobody else ever 
did—and no sane musician ever would do. The result has 
been modern music. 

Why is any worthy anthem published with a piano ac- 
companiment? Economy was originally one of the reasons; 
incompetence on the composer's part was another, is an- 
other. If a man can’t get away from the regularity of re- 
current cadences, he is not a composer and there are not notes 
enough in the world to make a composer of him. On the 
other hand, if a man can’t write a complete anthem on two 
themes alone, he is a tinker, not a composer; we all know 
the type—an anthem built on three, four, five, or even six 
different so-called themes. 

Church music would take a tremendous forward step this 
season if every one of us would refer to Mr. Gross’ decalogue 
every time a Sunday's set of programs was being made up, 
every time a new anthem was being added to the library. We 
can’t blame congregations for liking trivial truck. We've 
fed them on it for decades and we've used such bad judgment 
most of the time that the anthems of worthier texture we did 
slip in now and then lacked that all-essential first element of 
inspirational quality; the themes were notes but they were 
not music. We, as musicians, admire clever workmanship; 
but clever workmanship isn’t music, though good music must 
invariably evidence masterful workmanship. 

A church organist wrote me the other day that his salary 
had been raised. Four-manual organs are again being bought 
by churches; our pages are literally full of them, and most 
fortunately they are being bought not primarily by recital 
organists holding church positions but by church organists 
who are choral experts: they want the four-manual organs 
not for organ solos but for what the organs can do in the 
services as a whole. The fad of unaccompanied singing— 
which we called A-Cappella in order to the greater impress 
our public—is dying as a fad and coming to life for what 
it’s worth, which is much but none too much. We can ask 
Bach about that, also Brahms; if we think Handel and Men- 
delssohn knew how to write for voices we can ask them too. 

I'd like to make the sexton the chairman of the music 
committee, with power to do nothing at all about it for twelve 
months but with the obligation to be present for every minute 
of every rehearsal and service throughout the twelve months. 
After that he would have authority to ban the performance 
of one out of every four anthems or organ pieces he disliked. 
If an organist can’t make any layman like a piece of music 
after he’s compelled him to listen to ali music for hours and 
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hours, there is something wrong with either the music or the 
organist, but not with the layman. 

Our brightest hope is that the service is no longer being 
viewed as a polite Sunday entertainment. Some people are 
beginning to take it seriously as a religious experience. If we 
still don’t know the true basis of repertoire judgment we're 
headed for trouble.—T.S.B. 





The Cleveland Clinic L 
® Following is the outline of the complete ten-day course e 
conducted in Cleveland, Aug. 30 to Sept. 10, by Walter Hot. 4 
kamp, Albert Riemenschneider, and Melville Smith. 
Tour of inspection of, and playing certain chosen pieces on, 4 
the various organs to be used in the course. hk 
Inspection of the Riemenschneider Bach library. 
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T.A.O. Presents: Bernard R. LaBerge and his Bride. J 
Bernard R. LaBerge — Marriage & Music Survey of pre-Bach literature ——M.S. 
© ‘Bernard R. LaBerge Presents’ is a phrase the super-indus- Tonal structure of organ.—W.H. 
trious manager has made well known throughout the organ Pre-Bach program.—M.S. : ; 
world; now the process is reversed and T.A.O. presents with Religious and historical background of Bach’s music.— 
a great deal of pleasure the accompanying photograph of Mr. Joseph Sittler. 
LaBerge and his bride, the former Claire Coci, who were Recital —M.S. 
married in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, New Bach literature and evaluation of different editions of 
Orleans, July 26, where the bride had been organist and  Bach’s music—A.R. 
choirmaster for the past seven years. After a honeymoon in «abi oe aj 
Canada: the antale seis * a sceetiar~ccr algo Mrs. oy ay painting tendencies in Bach, and the Orgelbuechlein. 
Berge will continue her studies, later going to Europe for sa 
the poi purpose, and then, if the falaseae display peter — reer: |” Semaaltalats 
in the New Orleans Item has it correctly, she will join the U . ve be te Bach’ ic_—MS 
array of artists under her distinguished husband’s management. ee ee ee ea 
Mr. LaBerge’s plans for the current season of recital tours Mechanics of touch and rhythmic interpretation —M.S. 
are outlined elsewhere in these pages. That his work has been Field of Bach biography.—A.R. 
difficult during the past few years is understood by all who The 18 Great Chorales—M.S. and J.S. 
have ever tried to book organ recitals. Quoting from Mr. Exposition of Bach’s harpsichord and clavichord music.— 
LaBerge: John Challis. 
“Things have not always been easy for me through the Albert Schweitzer’s contribution.—W.H. 
difficult years but I have kept my faith and, at great financial Survey of the Preludes & Fugues.—M.S. 
sacrifice at times, have refused to allow myself to discontinue Dirinicetinn 1. 
; gistration — M.S. 
the work I have done for the organ and organist. Now I Making and voicing pipes—W.H. 
hope, with improved conditions throughout the country, to SA ae AGE eee ki AR | 
bring to realization one of my very dearest dreams, namely, S 2 aap WY epithe og ghee, i ieee 
to see the American organist win recognition in his own ymbolism in Bach's music.—A.R. 
country as he deserves. I am confident that with the coopera- It will be noted that virtually half a day was devoted to 
tion of the American organ-minded public I shall see the each of the lectures and discussions. The theme for sp«cial 
realization of that dream and thus reward the confidence my cultivation was an appreciation of Bach and an understanding if 
artists have placed in me.” of the proper organ for Bach’s music. — 
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WESTMINSTER SUMMER CLASS 
front row, left to right, can be identified A. Leslie Jacobs, Carl Weinrich, 
Mrs. Weinrich, Mrs. Williamson, Dr. Williamson. 


Westminster Choir School Summer-Session 
Mt. Hermon, Mass., July 25 to August 15 
* By eternal persistence, and because he had something the 
orzan world sorely needed, Dr. John Finley Williamson in 
the course of a very few decades has firmly established one 
of the most important movements in the history of church 
music. His summer course is in some ways more important 
than the regular winter courses at Princeton, because mature 
organists are free to take advantage of the former. Tabulat- 
ing the list of those who attended at Mt. Harmon: 

33 Organists & Choirmasters, 

9 Teachers, 

7 Choral directors (church and concert), 

7 School-music supervisors. 
The others were not identified with any definite field. Origi- 
nally organists were out-numbered by choral directors; or- 
ganists largely ignored the choral end of the work and were 
slowly being displaced by singers acting as choirmasters. A 
few leaders—such as Messrs. Jacobs, Mueller, and later 
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Einecke—led the way, and the stampede began. Today or- 
ganists outnumber all other classes combined, though Dr. 
Williamson’s course is primarily as important for directors of 
glee-clubs and supervisors of public school music as for church 
organists. 

This year was inaugurated a Choral & Vocal Summer One 
for young choristers of highschool and college age “‘to estab- 
lish sound habits of vocal technic” and to provide ‘“‘oppor- 
tunity to sense the joy of creative ensemble expression.” The 
Camp members learned a program of 14 numbers and sang 
it to an audience of 2200. The members of the summer- 
school were permitted “to observe the laboratory class con- 
ducted by Dr. Williamson in which he taught the members 


WESTMINSTER'S NEW SUMMER CAMP 


In the front row center are Joseph Lautner, director of the Camp, and 


Dr. Williamson, its founder and sponsor. 


of the Camp individually and collectively,” which proved to 
be one of the most valuable features of the summer-school 
curriculum. 

Mr. Weinrich climaxed his organ work with a recital of 
English-French-German literature, attended by a capacity audi- 
ence, with many sitting on the lawns around the Chapel, 
listening through the open windows. 


Ernest White of St. Marys, New York 
A brief Biographical Sketch 
© The appointment of Ernest White to be associated with 
Raymond V. Nold as organist of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York, brings back to the Metropolis one of the 
most prominent of the coming generation of organists, a man 
who has already elected to devote himself to the classic school 
of organ literature. 

Mr. White was born in London, Ontario, finished high- 
school work there, and graduated from the University of 
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Toronto and the Toronto Conservatory, in 1924. His organ 
and theory teachers were Healey Willan and Ernest MacMil- 
lan, and later he studied organ with Lynnwood Farnam. He 
came to the States in 1925 and will soon be officially a citizen. 

His first position was with Euclid Avenue Church, Toronto, 
followed by St. George’s, Flushing, in 1927, and the famous 
St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, in 1929. An amalgamation 
of churches virtually put an end to the honorable and ancient 
St. James, and Mr. White went to Trinity Church, Lenox, 
Mass., early this year, following lately with the appointment 
as director of the department of music at Bard College, “a 
liberal arts college belonging to Columbia University—which 
is itself a collection of colleges.” 

And his latest appointment, and perhaps the most significant, 
was, as announced last month, to St. Mary's, New York, where 
he is already announcing a series of four*October recitals, 
whose programs will be found in the proper columns of the 
present issue. Mr. Nold is the director of music, and Mr. 
White is therefore to concentrate on the organ-playing part 
of the work. He gave a series of four recitals in St. Mary’s 
early in 1933 and again as guest organist another series of 
four in November of the same year. 

Mr. Nold fathered the idea of the new organ in St. Mary’s 
and quickly made himself known for his emphatic ideas on 
what the modern organ should be. The result, built by the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. and finished by G. Donald Harti- 
son to Mr. Nold’s ideas, was the most discussed church or- 
gan of the decade. It was the first of a new series in organ- 
building, and with that series Mr. White is in hearty accord. 

St. Mary’s has an atmosphere that makes the severe classics 
the only music that seems right to be heard there; it will be 
a particular pleasure to Mr. White to provide exclusively that 
kind of music. He will spend five days a week in New 
York, going to Bard College on Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
teaching organ, theory, and composition there, with an associ- 
ated music faculty of three others. 
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ERNEST WHITE 
who begins his new duties as organist of St. Mary's, New York, with a series 
of classic recitals this month. 


Mr. White is a bachelor and his pet diversions are chang- 
ing the pitch of old organs, playing the violin and viola, and 
translating portions of Dom Bedos. Visitors hearing his 
work for the first time in the St. Mary’s recitals must remem- 
ber that the organ still awaits the installation of some thirty 
stops to make it complete as originally planned. 
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Now Being Built for 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 

Organist, Charles F. Hansen 

V-30. R-33. S-42. B-8. 


PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-9. 

16 PRINCIPAL 6” 56 
BOURDON 5” 44 
Gedeckt (S) 
Principal 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
Gemshorn (G) 
Principal 
Trumpet (G) 

GREAT 4”: V-7. R-8.. S-9. 

UNEXPRESSIVE 

16 Gemshorn tc 
PRINCIPAL 61 
DIAPASON 61 
BOURDON 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
OCTAVE 61 
MIXTURE 122 

12-15 

TRUMPET 7” 731106’ 
Chimes (S) 


SWELL 5”: V-13. R-15. §S-14. 
16 GEDECKT 73 
8 GEIGENPRINCIPAL 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
GEIGEN OCTAVE 73 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
PLEIN-JEU 183 
15-19-22 
FAGOTTO 73 
TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
CHIMES 25t 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 4 1/2”: V-8. R-8. S-10. 

8 DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
VIOLA 73 

4 FLUTE 73 

2 2/3 NASARD 61 

2 PICCOLO 61 

8 CLARINET 73 
VIBRA-HARP 61b 

4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 24 

Ped.: G-8-4. §-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gi.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: §-16-8-4. 

Ch.: §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Combons 30: P-6. 
CP-6. Tutti-6. 
Cancels 5: 
Reversibles 2: G-P. Full organ. 
Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 7 h.p. Orgoblo. 


P-2207. 


C-16-8-4. 


GP-6. SP-6. 
eS. 3: &. Tee. 


Now Being Built for 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SOUTH MAIN BAPTIST 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
V-32. R-34. S-41. B-8. 
PEDAL 4 1/2”: V-2. R-2. S-10. 
EXPRESSIVE (Gt. & Sw. chambers) 
32 Resultant 
16 BOURDON 56 
Spitzfloete (G) 
Lieblich (S) 
CONTRABASS 44 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
Contrabass 
4 Bourdon 
16 Tromba (G) 


GREAT 4 1/2”: V-10. R-10. S-11. 


EXPRESSIVE (Shutters 3 sides) 

16 SPITZFLOETE 73 

8 DIAPASON-1 73 
DIAPASON-2 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 
FOREST FLUTE 73 

2 2/3 QUINT 61 

2 SUPEROCTAVE 61 

8 TROMBA 8” 85r16’ 
CHIMES 25t 
Tremulant 


SWELL 5”: V-12. R-14. S-12. 

(Shutters 2 sides) 

16 LIEBLICHBOURDON 73 

8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 
GEDECKT 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
GEIGEN 73 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
OCTAVE GEIGEN 61 
MIXTURE 183 

12-15-19 
TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 4 3/4”: V-8. R-8. S-8. 

(Shutters 2 sides) 

8 DIAPASON 73 
MELODIA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
FUGARA 73 
PICCOLO h 61 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 24 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. §$-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4, 
Ch.: §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


Crescendos 4: G. S.C. Register. 
GP-6. SP-6. CP-6. 


Combons 24: 
Tutti-6. 

Cancels 5: 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full organ. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 7 1/2 h.p. Orgoblo. 


P-2364. 


C-16-8-4. 


Two 3ms for Miss Soosie 
A few Analytical Comments 
© The stoplist of an organ generally 


reflects not the builder’s ideals but the 
purchaser's. Two new Kilgens are set 
on the page for easiest comparisons. 
The Pedals are quite different; what 
Indianapolis tried to get in its 16-8-4 
Principal is generally conceded to be 
impossible, in spite of all the extra 
efforts it threw on the Kilgen -designers 
and«voicers; but even at that, this Pedal 
probably has more solidity and perhaps 
clarity than the over-fluted Houston 
Pedal with its six flutes against the 
other's four. But Houston’s 32’ should 
give a profundity that is sometimes 
highly effective. The Indianapolis 
Pedal is more in need of the four 16's 
than is the Houston, for the latter has 
the advantage of dynamic control. 
Houston's 16’ and 8’ strings are much 
in the right direction. 

Not so many organists today would 
ask their churches to buy Houston's 16’ 
Great flute; they'd prefer the Indian- 
apolis string, even if only t.c. The 8’ 
Harmonic Flute is safer than the 8’ 
Bourdon. Both organs have their 12th 
and 15th, though the Houston organist 
will be able to use his separately—which 
is more than the Indianapolis organist 
will ever do. With shutters on three 
sides of the chamber, Houston’s Great 
should not suffer much from enclosure 
if the churchwarchitect allowed sufficient 
room for the organ. After all, any 
tone changes color when it changes 
strength; we need not worry over that 
very much, for the organ changes less 
than any other instrument. That 4’ 
Forest Flute ought to be highly useful. 

Both Swells have 16’ flutes, which, 
as already noted, would hardly be de- 
manded by many modern organists. The 
2’ Geigen is better than the 2’ Flute, 
and this organist would prefer the 12- 
15-19 Mixture to the 15-19-22. The 
16’ reed is a fine idea; splendid for solo 
effects. And everybody will like the 
Chimes; the Houston organist can use 
his Chimes for soft effects against both 
Swell and Choir, whereas the Indian- 
apolis organist loses his Swell when he 
uses his Chimes. The Houston Viola 
is a bit dark compared to the keener 
Indianapolis Salicional. 

Again, personal taste favors the In- 
dianapolis Choir Viola rather than the 
Houston Diapason. The 4’ Fugara will 
be a gem; on the other hand, the In- 
dianapolis Nasard will be useful with 
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T. A. O. SPECIFICATIONS 


V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism’ control- 
ling Voices, Borrows extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A second use of any 

Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
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every other register of the division, cer- 
tainly more useful in color effects than 
the Fugara. 

We have often wondered why Dea- 
gan’s comparatively new Vibra-Harp 
has not been universally used in place 
of the normal Harp; the Vibra element 
can be used or silenced, as desired at 
the moment. If the Tremulant is legiti- 
mate with strings, flutes, reeds, and even 
Diapasons, why is not the Vibra legiti- 
mate with the Harp? Besides, a Harp, 
it seems to our taste, is more useful than 
the limited-compass Chimes; it can do 
all the Chimes can, and a lot more. 

The organ with the greater number 
of pipes has the lesser number of stops. 
Take your pick. It’s dollars to dough- 
nuts you'd mix the best elements of 
both and concoct your own stoplist for 
a new organ for yourself; right?— 
T.S.B. 


Going Up and Down 

© The N.B.C. announces its statisticians 
have compared July 1936 with July 
1937 and found that “dance music de- 
clined in popularity to an all-time low. 
. . . . All music-shows dropped from 
67.3% during July 1936 to 63.8% of 
all hours this month in 1937, with 
dance music declining from 33.6% of 
all music to a new July low of 29.6%.” 
T.A.O. wonders if the battle between 
the broadcasting stations and the So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, & Pub- 
lishers over the ever-increasing demands 
of the latter for bigger and better per- 
forming-fees each year has anything to 
do with a perhaps cultivated neglect of 
tin-pan alley’s product. It’s barely pos- 
sible, but wholesome in any event. 


Constitutional Celebration 

© The U. S. Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, representative Sol 
Bloom director-general, has issued a 34- 
page 9x12 booklet discussing the “‘mus- 
ic associated with the period of the for- 
mation of the Constitution,’ which is 
available to committees fostering the 
celebration anywhere in the nation. 
Theoretically the celebration is to con- 
tinue from Sept. 17, 1937, to April 30, 
1939, though the Constitution was 
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“signed on Sept. 17, 1787, and had by 
June 21, 1788, been ratified by the 
necessary number of states.” Evidently 
the Constitution was written “in order 
to... . establish justice... . —_ 
for the common defense . . . . and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” All thinking men are 
still in sympathy with those aims—aims 
that have been violated times without 
number since 1932. 

The splendid booklet was edited by 
John Tasker Howard and Eleanor S. 
Bowen. Mr. Howard discusses the 
musical background of the period, deal- 
ing with the poems written and the 
music borrowed or written for use with 
them in various celebrations, including 
one, “God save great Washington.” To 
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“Yankee Doodle” sedate Massachusetis 
in 1788 sang a song beginning, “The 
‘vention did in Boston meet.” Catch a 
Bostonian singing that one now! 

Then follows some pages of suy- 
gested programs for ideas And 
there are 13 pages of music, instru- 
mental and vocal. 

The booklet makes a valuable his- 
torical document for libraries but thee 
is no indication of its availability to the 
general public. Anyway thanks io 
representative Bloom for our copy. We 
hope the nation does celebrate the Con- 
stitution before the liberty it tried to 
preserve has been pickled instead in the 
alcoholism of labor-unionism, class 
hatreds, mass dictation, and  court- 
packing.—Epb. 


PROGRAMS for THIS MONTH 


Programs of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


© Programs to be given in November will 
be published in our November issue if re- 
ceived by Oct. 15. 
® Robert Leech BEDELL 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oct. 3, 2:30 
Bach, Prelude G 
Prelude for Clavier, No. 24 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus D 
Bedell, Harmonies du Soir 
Lemmens, Marche Pontificale 
Beethoven, Adagio Pathetique 
Gluck, Gavotte A 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Mozart, Magic Flute Overture 
Oct. 10, 2:30 
Mozart, Int. & Fugue Dm 
Bedell, O world I e’en 
Bach, We hasten to Thee 
Widor, Serenade 
Handel, Water Music Finale 
Beethoven, Sym.5: Andante 
Haydn, Minuet G 
Brahms, Cradle Song 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
Oct. 17, 2:30 
Handel, Prelude & Fugue Fm 
Rheinberger, Son. Am: Intermezzo 
Sabin, Bouree D 
Bedell, Ave Maria 
Wagner, Tannhaeuser selections 
Bach, Gavotte Bm 
Schumann, Traumerei 
Tchaikowsky, Reed Flutes Dance 
Gluck, Iphigenie Overture 
Oct. 24, 2:30 
Hollins, Grand Chorus Gm 


Bach, My spirit was in heaviness 

Guilmant, Nuptial Postlude 

Bedell, Pastorale 

Handel, Harpsichord Suite G 

Tchaikowsky, Sym. 5: Andante 

Schubert, Rosamunde Ballet Music 
Ave Maria 

Wagner, Meistersinger March 
Oct. 31, 2:30 

Bach, Prelude Fm 

Widor, 2: Pastorale 

Lemmens, Marche Triomphale 

Bedell, Berceuse et Priere 

West, Grand Chorus Bf 

Beethoven, Moonlight Adagio 

Massenet, Minuet G 

Schubert, Serenade 

Rossini, Barber Overture 

@ Edward Hall BROADHEAD 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Oct. 3, 4:30 

Franck, Fantasia A 

MacDowell, Wild Rose; Deserted Farm 

Yon, Primitive Organ 

Edmundson’s In Modum Antiquum 
Oct. 10, 4:30 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Karg-Elert, Pastel, 29-3 

Bingham, Harmonies of Florence: 
Florentine Chimes ; 
Twilight at Fiesole. 

Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 

Rogers’ Suite 
Oct. 17, 4:30 

Simonds, Iam Sol Recedit 

Russell-j, Up the Saguenay 

Gaul, La Brume 








HENRY F. SEIBERT 





NEW YORK 


gan.” —T. Scott Buhrman 


Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 


“The whole thing constituted as fine a piece of 
broadcasting as I’ve ever heard done on the or- 


Editor, The American Organist 
August 30, 1937. 











Management: Interstate Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














(SUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 
Willard Irving Nevins, F. A. G. O., Director 


HUGH ROSS 
CHORAL 


A New Method 


Creative Analysis of Masterworks 
Thursday mornings beginning October 28 


38th year opens October 5 
Write for details—12 West 12th Street, New York 





INTERPRETATION 
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P Weaver-j, Squirrel Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em Waters, Prelude on Tallis Tune 
masetis Sowerby, Carillon; Pageant. Lemare, Loch Lomond Lang, Tuba Tune D 
The Oct. 24, 4:30 Edmundson, Elfin Dance Ward, To a Pond Lily 
atch a H. C. Banks, Let all Mortal Flesh Swinnen-t, Longwood Sketches Handel, Solomon: Pastorale 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Cm Oct. 24, 4:00, Vierne Program Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
; James, St. Clotilde Meditation 24 Pieces: Carillon; Arabesque; Oct. 26, 1:00 
Sug Stoughton’s In Fairyland Scherzetto; Berceuse. Elfric Ensor (1910-1926), Andante. 
And Karg-Elert, Legend No. 1: Allegretto; Adagio; Finale. Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
nstris- Oct. 31, 4:30 No. 2: Chorale; Scherzo; Finale. Haberbier, Enchanted Bells 
Edmundson’s Impressions Gothiques ® Guy Criss SIMPSON Grieg, Last Spring 
peti «, Mulet, Vitrail First Baptist, Kansas City, Mo. Bach, Prelude Bm 
— Ferrari, Lonely Pagoda Oct. 25, 8:00 ®@ Ernest WHITE 
there Tragical Pantomime Mendelssohn, Prelude Cm St. Mary’s, New York 
to the Wagner, Tristan Liebestod Dupre, Cantilena G Oct. 4, 8:30 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am Muffat, Passacaglia 
@ Harold G. FINK Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale; Meditation. | Franck, Chorale 1 
Fordham Lutheran, New York Widor, 4: Scherzo Tournemire, Mystique, No. 11 
Oct. 17, 4:00 Widor, 5: Variations Vierne, Scherzetto 
Franck, Chorale E Widor, Gothic: Mvt. 1 Karg-Elert, Landscape in Mist 
Pastorale Widor, 2: Pastorale Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Finale Bf Widor, 8: Moderato: Finale. Oct. 11, 8:30 
Liszt, Ad nos ad Salutarem ® SOUTHWESTERN ORGAN CLUB Pachelbel, Wie schon leuchtet 
¢ Edwin Arthur KRAFT Winfield, Kans.; Redic residence Bohm, Prelude & Fugue C 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland Oct. 17, 4:00 Franck, Chorale 2 
Oct. 4, 8:15 Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm Maleingreau, Symphonie Mystique: 
Bach, Prelude Ef Franck, Chorale Am . Virgines-Angeli-Ermitoe; 
Haydn, Sym.11: Minuetto Callaerts, Toccata Em Agnus Dei. 
Handel, Variations Dm Bonset, Paraphrase Het onde Wilhelmus Karg-Elert, Reed-Grown Waters 
Guiraud, Melodrama Swinnen, Sunshine Bach, Prelude & Fugue Ef 
Rheinberger, Pastoral Son.: Fugue Scheidt, As Jesus Stood Oct. 18, 8:30 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 5 Federlein, Toccata Walther, Lobe den Herren 
Borodine, Prince Igor Cantilene @ Herbert Ralph WARD Was Gott tut 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon St. Paul’s Chapel, New York Kneller, Was Gott tut 
Wagner, Dreams; Valkyries Ride. Oct. 5. 1:00 Franck, Chorale 3 
Mr. Kraft plays his first program of the Vivaldi, Con. Am: Largo Tournemire, Mystique, No. 35 
season at Lake Erie College Oct. 13. Bach, Fugue Gm Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
® Claude L. MURPHREE Bedell, Cantilene Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bm 
University of Florida, Gainesville Franck, Chorale Am Oct. 25, 8:30 
Oct. 10, 4:00 Oct. 12, 1:00 Clerambault, Suite in First Tone 
Dvorak, Carnival Overture Stanley, Trio; Ayre. Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variation 
Lemare, Madrigal Bennett, For Diapasons Vierne, Divertissement 
Kreisler, Caprice Viennois Overton, Ode to a Heroine Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
Russell-j, Up the Saguenay Hollins, Grand Chorus Gm Tournemire, Mystique, No. 48 
-j, Song of Basket-Weaver Oct. 19, 1:00 Bach, Passacaglia 


Three e ss = > 
Christmas Cantatas | | Pius X School of Liturgical Music 


for Mixed Voices 133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Fall and Winter Sessions Open September 27th 


by 
Joseph U1. Clokey COURSES OFFERED 


Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Liturgical 
Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series—Organ, 
CHRIST IS BORN Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches of Music. 
Original music set to the texts of ancient hymns. Four Year Course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
An easy and practical work for small or large choirs, Music. 
distinguished by many delightful contrasts of mood 


and a fine artistic simplicity. Includes brief solos, For further information address secretary 
duets and trios. Optional accompaniment for violin, 


viola (or clarinet) and ‘cello. $0.50 


WHEN THE CHRIST CHILD CAME ° 
Described by leading musicians as one of the finest Oberlin Conservatory 




















and most individual of American choral works. For 
advanced choirs. Text by Laura Spencer Portor. . 
$1.00. Chorus parts, $0.35. Orchestration available. of Music 


CHILDE JESUS A Department of Oberlin College 


By Joseph W. Clokey and Hazel Jean Kirk. Based Excep tional advantages for the Organ Student 
upon traditional carols skilfully arranged and linked 


together by original music and recitative. Not diffi- 23 pipe-organs 
ga Chorus parts, $0.20. Orchestration for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
BRUCE H. DAVIS GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. Choir Singing and Choir Direction 


Pablishers of Music ° se 
221 COLUMBUS AVE. §& BOSTON, MASS. ‘a tith Olaf Christiansen 





Send for copies on approval 
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J. Fischer & Bro. Announce 

® the early publication of Stoessel’s 
new three-act opera, “Garrick,” which 
was first given early in 1937 at the 
Juilliard Foundation and again heard at 
the recent Chautauqua festival ; the cur- 
rent Worcester Music Festival has 
selected it for presentation. 

Deems Taylor’s third opera will soon 
be in process of engraving, though the 
name has as yet not been made public; 
the Fischer catalogue already contains 
the other two Taylor operas. The 
orchestral score of Taylor’s Ballet Mus- 
ic from “Casanova” has just been pub- 
lished. 

Other activities of the house of J. F. 
& B. include, besides frequent and long 
vacations to Europe and elsewhere on 
the part of G. F. himself, the recent 
publication of many anthems, including 
some especially fine Christmas numbers, 
noted elsewhere in these pages. G. F. 
divides his time equally between va- 
cations and pondering the publication 
of operas and organ sonatas; the latter 
activities compel the former, he takes 
a look at the day’s shipment of manu- 
script sonatas and then gets out of the 
country. Nobody could look a manu- 
script organ sonata in the face and not 
run. 

Anthem Containers 

© Three different sizes of anthem- 
containers are available from J. Fischer 
& Bro., New York, for the varied uses 
of filing sets of anthems, filing the or- 
ganist’s various classes of reference an- 
thems, filing momentarily each Sunday’s 
sets of service music, etc. etc. 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 


Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 








Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 
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Deagan Tower-Chimes in Troy 


© A carillon of 18 tubular bells, tuned 
to pitch with the organ, was dedicated 
Sept. 5, in the tower of the First Pres- 
byterian, Troy, N. Y., the gift of Henry 
B. Van Dyne, a memorial to his par- 
ents, E. Everitt and Louise W. Van 
Dyne, with a bronze tablet located in 
the vestibule of the church. The 
carillon is equipped with Westminster 
chiming device, an electric player, and 
a miniature console located with the or- 
gan console, enabling the organist to 
play the tower chimes with organ ac- 
companiment. 

The Westminster device sounds the 
quarter-hours and shuts itself off auto- 
matically at night. The automatic play- 
er can be put into operation to play 
any desired program, beginning auto- 
matically at any pre-determined time. 
Mr. Van Dyne has also donated a 
library of rolls, including general 
hymntunes and _ special Christmas, 
Easter, patriotic, funeral, and wedding 
selections. 

The compass runs from D to A, 
chromatically, omitting only the bottom 
D-sharp and top G-sharp. Organists 
will recognize that the most valuable 
feature of this Deagan tower-chimes in- 
stallation is its perfect tuning with the 
organ, so that it can be made a part of 
the church services. 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Preludial-Recital Idea 

¢ “I find it takes about one-third of 
my time for promotional work in or- 
gan. A product must be sold to its 
public. Merely having the product is 
not enough,” writes a university orgin- 
ist. In the same mail comes a set of 
preludial-recital programs from Dr. Kay 
Hastings, Los Angeles, in which Dr, 
Hastings takes advantage of the popv- 
larity of the Los Angeles Orchestra’s 
series of Hollywood Bowl concerts, by 
programing his evening _ preludial- 
recitals as ‘Hollywood Bowl Echoes.” 
The local newspaper gave a two-column 
heading to the series. Dr. Walker, 
Temple Baptist’s minister, wrote this 
for a heading for the first prelude of 
the series: 

“Of all the ways of interpreting 
human experience, music has the best. 
It never argues—but stirs the memory, 
awakens the imagination, and supplies 
the heart-beats for each emotion.” 








WILLIAM A. 


Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 
Liturgy 
Pageants 
Service Matters 
Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
* 


St. Mark’s in Bouwerie 
234 E. 11th St. New YORK 





























William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 





Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 





Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





time and money. 

















Maintenance 








Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Gustav F. Déurinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Address: G. F. Déhring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Kilgen Contracts 

e Evanston, Ill.: St. Athanasius R. C. 
has purchased a 2m for dedication this 
month; entirely expressive. 

Houston, Texas: South Main Bap- 
tist has contracted for a 3-41 for fall 
installation in the chancel, case of pipes 
and panels, entirely expressive, stop- 
tongue console, manual divisions 
straight, Deagan Chimes. 

Indianapolis: Second Presbyterian 
has contracted for a 3-42 for fall in- 
stallation in the chancel, case of pipes 
and panels, Deagan Vibra-Harp and 
Chimes, stop-tongue console. Charles 
F. Hansen has been organist for forty 
yeats; the church celebrates its cen- 
tennial next year. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind.: Emmanuel 
iutheran has ordered a 2-18 for fall in- 
stallation in two chambers on either 
side of the chancel, grille cases. 

Rochelle, Ill.: St. Patrick’s R. C. has 
ordered a 2m for fall installation, en- 
tirely expressive, manual-work straight. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: Lee Memori- 
al Presbyterian has ordered a 2-18 for 
Christmas installation, entirely  ex- 
pressive. 


Hugh Ross at G.O.S. 

* Beginning Oct. 28 the Guilmant Or- 
gan School presents Mr. Ross in a new 
course of class-lessons on choral inter- 
pretation, basing this year’s method on 
a new plan of “creative analyses of 


Robert Elmore 


Concert Organist 


Management: Richard Copley 
113 West 57th Street New York 


St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 




















Current Motion Picture Recordings: 
“The Firefly” 


“Make a Wish” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” 





masterworks,” devised by him after 
further investigations here and abroad. 
Because of his fame as conductor of 
the Schola Cantorum, not many realize 
that Mr. Ross is also organist of St. 
James the Less, Scarsdale. 

The first organ master-class under 
Willard Irving Nevins at the School 
will be held Oct. 6. 


Events Forecast 

© The M.T.N.A. has set Pittsburgh as 
the place and Dec. 29-31 as the time 
for the next annual meeting. 

Radio recitals are tentatively an- 
nounced for Oct. 10 and 24, at 10:00 
a.m., by Dr. Henry F. Seibert, playing 
from the Aeolian-Skinner studio, over 
WQXR, 1550 kc. Dr. Seibert gave 
daily programs at Town Hall, New 
York, from Aug. 29 to Sept. 4. 

Seattle, Wash.: John McDonald 
Lyon is giving a series of eight recitals 
of Bach and his forerunners, in St. 
James’ Cathedral, Sundays at 7:00, Sept. 
12 to Oct. 31. 


Cemetery Concerts in Pittsburgh 

@ Allegheny County Memorial Park 
has been giving regular programs every 
Sunday evening at 7:30, using the Vox 
Organo, played by Thornton L. Wilcox, 
with assisting artists, vocal and instru- 
mental. The Vox Organo, described 
by T.A.O. when it was introduced by 
Louis Luberoff some years ago, is an 
organ whose tones are heard solely 
through tower amplifiers; M. P. Moller 
Inc. later acquired full rights in the in- 
strument. 


E. Arne Hovdesven 


Wittenberg College 








SPRINGFIELD OHIO 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen's Church 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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P. A. O. Convention 

© The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Organists will 
be held Oct. 5 & 6 in Pottsville. The 
players will be Robert Elmore, Cathar- 
ine Morgan, Charles A. H. Pearson. 
Pottsville Highschool Ensemble of 40 
voices will give a program under the 
direction of Earl Haviland; Robert 
Baun School will present a string- 
quartet program; banquet music will be 
furnished by the Kear-Schimpf trio. 
When a convention is thus scheduled at 
the beginning of a season when the 
musical inspiration gained is so valuable 
to those attending, we greatly regret 
our inability to give further details. 


University of Rochester Series 
® Harold Gleason of the Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester, announces 
a series of recitals to open the 4-75 Aeolian- 
Skinner in Strong Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity. The instrument is another G. Don- 
ald Harrison creation, with a Positiv di- 
vision. 
Oct. 10, Marcel Dupre 

17, Harold Gleason, U. of Rochester 

24, Robert Hufstader, Princeton 

31, LaVahn Maesch, Appleton College 
Nov. 7, Catharine Crozier 

14, Palmer Christian, U. of Michigan 

Hour is not given but the recitals will 
be played in the afternoons, and the series 
may be continued through the season. 

Mr. Gleason’s new Method of Organ 
Playing is announced for publication by the 
Eastman School of Music this month. 
Audsley Books Available 
© Two sets of the Art of Organ Building, 
one the common edition, the other the de 
luxe, are available from Raymond L. Clarke, 
375 Morse St., Hamden, Conn. 


Jordan Classes Again Filled 


© For the tenth consecutive semester the 
organ classes of Frank B. Jordan in Illinois 
Wesleyan University are filled to capacity, 
and, as has often happened before, there is 
a waiting-list. 

"Chief White Eagle’ 

@ is the proper title by which in the future 
to address him who formerly was ordinarily 
recognized as Dr. Harvey B. Gaul. Blame 
it on the Cayuga Tribe from the Cornplanter 
Reservation. 

Julian R. Williams 

@ begins his monthly recitals in St. 
Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa., Oct. 17, at 5:00, 
and will continue through the season, the 
third Sunday of each month. The organ 
has been rebuilt, rededicated Sept. 25. 








[HUGH McAMIS 





Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 











[Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display thes organ», and appeal to thes people. 


North Presbyterian Church 


. Buffalo, New York 














HUGH PORTER 


99 Claremont Ave., New York 


Lessons and Recitals 




















Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 





PENNA. 


uipt GOWNS 

Pulpit 

Choral and Graduation Ap- 
parel. Fine materials, beauti- 
ful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. 
DeMonlin Bros. & Co., 1145 8S. 
4th St., Greenville, Illinois. 


PITTSBURGH 
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Dupre's Transcontinental Tour 
® Bernard R. LaBerge Management an- 
nounces the following dates, booked by the 
middle of September, for Marcel Dupre and 
his daughter Marguerite; the opening New 
York recital is scheduled for Grace Epis- 
copal Church, at 2:30. 
Sept. 29, New York City 
30, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Oct. 1, Easton 
3, Philadelphia 
4, Allentown 
5, Hershey 
6, New Haven, Conn. 
7, Waterbury 
8, Schenectady, N. Y. 
10, Rochester 
12, Berea, Ohio 
13, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
15, Columbus, Ohio 
16, Oxford 
17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
18, Toronto, Can. 
19, Montreal 
20, St. Hyacinthe 
21, Montreal (matinee) 
22, Andover, Mass. 
23, Boston 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 








CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 














Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 


St. Mary’s in the Garden 


521 West 126th Street 
New York City 


Special course in 
Organizing and Training JuniorChoirs 

















Clarence Dickinson 


MUS DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary ; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


| 412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















Dr. Ray Hastings 


26th year at the 


Philharmonic Auditorium 
Los ANGELES CALIF. 














H. William Hawke 


Mus. Bac.- (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 


1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 
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24, Washington, D. C. 

26, Cincinnati, Ohio 

27, Wilmore, Ky. 

29, Chicago, Ill. 

30, Bloomington 

31, Columbia, Mo. 
Nov. 2, Minneapolis, Minn. 

5, Spokane, Wash. 

7, Portland, Ore. 

10, Oakland, Calif. 

12, Los Angeles 

13, Hollywood 

14, San Diego 

17, Waco, Texas 

18, San Antonio 

19, Denton 

20, Wichita Falls 

22, Fort Worth 

23, Baton Rouge, La. 

26, Miami, Fla. 

28, Gainesville 

30, Providence, R. I. 
Dec. 1, Princeton, N. J. 

2, Hartford, Conn. 


Nevins Series in Old First 

®@ The special musicales of the First Pres- 
byterian, New York, under the direction of 
Willard Irving Nevins, will include this 
winter a series of historical programs “‘trac- 
ing the development of vocal church music 
from early Hebrew and Greek to the present 
day.” The monthly oratorio services will in- 
clude Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
and Palestrina. 


Dr. Harry E. Cooper 

® for the past nine years with Ottawa 
University, has been appointed professor of 
music at Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Paul A. Humiston 

® for the past eight years with East Con- 
gregational, Grand Rapids, has been ap- 
pointed to Trinity Episcopal, Marshall, 
Mich. 


Miss Dorothy Ashton 

® has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Davison at the First Presbyterian, Hights- 
town, N. J.; she is a pupil of Ralph Kinder 
and for seven years has been organist of the 
Hightstown Episcopal Church. 


Miss Carlotta L. Davison 

® after 30 years with the First Presbyterian, 
Hightstown, N. J., has been appointed to 
the Presbyterian at Union, N. J. Last year 
she completed the four-year course in the 
Westminster Choir School and will teach 
piano there and be accompanist for the 
Choir. 


Edward B. Gammons 

® of St. Stephen’s Church, Cohasset, Mass., 
has resigned to accept appointment to Christ 
Church, Houston, Texas, where he will have 
opportunity, in association with the rector, 
the Rev. James P. DeWolfe, to develop 
practically a virgin field of church music, 
following his own native feeling for ideal- 
ism in church-service presentation. 


Walter E. Parks, M.S.M. 


® for the past year organist of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Chicago, has been appointed organ- 
ist, choirmaster, and assistant to the réctor, 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Houston, 
Texas, beginning Sept. 1. Mr. Parks be- 
gan organ study with Frank Q. T. Utz, 
holds the Mus. Bac. and B.A. degrees from 
Missouri Valley College, spent two years in 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, and 
completed his studies for the Mus. M. de- 
gree with Dr. Leo Sowerby, studying organ 
with Frank Van Dusen. 
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LaBerge Artists 
®@ In addition to Marcel and Margucrite 
Dupre, whose tour is separately announ ed, 
Bernard R. LaBerge has in prospect a busy 
season for 

Power Biggs 

Winslow Cheney 

Palmer Christian 

Dr. Charles M. Courboin 

Virgil Fox 

Fernando Germani 

Charlotte Lockwood 

Dr. Alexander McCurdy 

Arthur Poister 

Carl Weinrich 

And in addition to these famous organists 
Mr. LaBerge undertakes the management of 
Nita Akin and Paul Callaway. 


R. C. O. Examinations 


© Royal College of Organists, London 
passed 10 Fellows and 44 Associates at the 
July examinations. 


A. Leslie Jacobs 
F.W.C.S. 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church 
WORCESTER, MASS. 














| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 


Edwin 
Arthur 
Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, Cleveland, Ohio 


Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O., F.W.C.S. 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Central Presbyterian Church 
and 
Montclair State Teachers College 















































Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Chu: ch) 



































ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS _GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. LEssoNs | 
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Tribute to an Organist 

e “It is with great regret that we make 
known the resignation of Mr. George W. 
Westerfield, our organist . . . . His mv- 
sicianship, unflagging zeal and faithfulness 
have had a most important part in the de- 
velopment of our music. To him is due a 
large measure of credit for the fame to 
which our music has attained,” said the 
bulletin of the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, New York. Mr. Westerfield has been 
increasingly occupied with his other duties 
in representing the Orgoblo in the Metro- 
politan district, though in the future he will 
be available as: substitute. Address and 
phone are listed in T. A. O. Directory each 
month. 

Hans Hoerlein 

@ has been appointed to the Presbyterian 
Church, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 








John V. Pearsall 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
Arlington, N., J. 


Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 














G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 














SCHREINER 


Organist at 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 














Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 
95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jazz in New York University 

® Vincent Lopez will be guest-iecturer on 
jazz in the general music course offered by 
New York University this winter under the 
administrative-chairmanship of Alfred M. 
Greenfield, one of New York City’s organ- 
ists. That’s item No. 1. Item No. 2 is 
that Jose Iturbi denied that he had referred 
to certain jazz compositions as “cheap, rot- 
ten music.” Mr. Iturbi should not have 
denied it; most of our current jazz is cheap 
and rotten, but it’s not music; it’s only vocal 
wailing on hopeless rubbish for text. If 
Mr. Lopez confines himself to our best jazz 
examples he can clarify a genuine art-field 
of considerable value. 


Spent $30,000. to Earn $800. 

© Musical America reports: “A_ half-filled 
auditorium paid a little more than $800. 
to hear a production that had cost the gov- 
ernment, in salaries and preparation, an es- 
timated sum of $30,000.” referring to the 
WPA music project in Los Angeles. It is 
always the same when politicians enter any 
picture. 


Fernando Germani 

® who in former visits to America created 
a good position for himself as concert or- 
ganist is now announced to return as an 
electrotonist, perhaps the first artist to turn 
from the organ world to that of the electro- 
tone. He will play a Hammond electrotone 
on tour, beginning Oct. 27 in Boston, taking 
the instrument with him for appearances 
wherever bookings can be made. The tour 
seems to be under the management of the 
manufacturers of the Hammond electrotone. 


The Rev. J. H. Burn 

®@ died July 26 at his rectory, Whatfield, 
Suffolk, Eng., at the age of 79. He had 
made himself well known in England for 
his interest in the organ. 


Dr. Henry Hadley 

®@ died Sept. 6 at his home in New York 
after a prolonged illness. He was born Dec. 
20, 1871, in Somerville, Mass., and achieved 
fame as a composer and orchestral conductor. 
He wrote four operas, four symphonies, and 
many works in smaller forms for orchestra, 
piano, voice, etc. 


George G. Marble 

@ died Sept. 16 of heart trouble. He was 
born Oct. 12, 1856, in Glastonbury, Conn., 
studied organ with local organists, was ap- 
pointed to St. Peter's Episcopal, Cheshire, 
at the age of 20, and in 1882 went to St. 
Paul’s Universalist, Meriden, Conn., which 
he served 55 years. He is survived by his 
widow and three sons. By his long and 
honorable service he had made himself one 
of the most prominent musicians of his city. 


Albert Roussel 

®@ died Aug. 24 in Paris. He was born 
April 5, 1869, in Turcoing, France, studied 
in various naval academies for a maritime 
career, but resigned from the navy in 1894 
to study music. He won a prize for two 
madrigales and entered the Schola Cantorum 
in 1898. He won first fame in 1911 with 
Evocations, for orchestra, and two years 
later his Le Festin de l’Araignee was warm- 
ly received. In the Schola Cantorum he 
studied organ with Gigout, but left no or- 
gan compositions. 








FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Hall American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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WOQXR's Organ Broadcasts 

@ These columns have occasionally referred 
to the fine music to be heard over WQXR, 
1550 kc., New York, by all whose sets are 
close enough to tune in the station, which 
operates on 1000 w. and ought to be 
authorized to operate on 50,000 w. along 
with the best. 

The station publishes a leaflet giving com- 
plete programs of the classics broadcast from 
recordings, usually from 4:00 to 9:00 or 
later. 

Recently the organ has been broadcast in 
legitimate repertoire by local church organ- 
ists, some of them well known throughout 
the east, and during September the concert 
organist, Dr. Henry F. Seibert, gave two 
programs and has been engaged for ad- 
ditional programs this month. Among those 
playing from the Aeolian-Skinner studio on 
Sundays at 10:00 a.m. have been Charles 
Henry Doersam and Andrew Tietjen. 

In addition to the organ broadcasts, 
WQXR has presented the Hammond electro- 
tone on Thursday evenings at 8:30, played 
by C. A. J. Parmentier, wellknown theater 
organist. 


Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VoIcE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 




















JOHN 
STANDERWICK 


Recitals — Instruction 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














Firmin Swinnen 


Recitals 
Veale Road, R.F.D. 3 


WILMINGTON CELAWARE 


Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.0. 














First Presbyterian 
Church 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New CASTLE 


Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 














Boston 
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ORGANIST S 








{*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Chur 
The S. H. Hines natn Home; 
Washington, D. C. 

*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
BIGGS, E. Power 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Orgon., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Casile, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
an Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
FERRIS, Isabel Dungen 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
FISHER, Wayne 
2405 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
FOX, Virgil 
1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East lith St., New York City. 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 
JACOBS, A. Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 
JONES, Wm. H., A.A.G.O 
Director of Music, St. Mary's School; dy gal 
Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, lies oR 
*ORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus. 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*McAMIS, Hugh 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit 
College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
MUELLER, Carl F., F.W.C.S.* 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibley G. 

Resident lene, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

POISTER, Arthur 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinit 
Central Park West at 65th Street, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, Guy Criss 
Concert Organist 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
*STANDERWICK, John 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
Veale Road, R.F.D. 3, Wilmington, Del. 


THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
“WEBBER, Thomas H. 
First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
ier“ age = George W., F.A.G.O. 
Y. Representative Spencer steel ' ‘Orgoblo" 
at adv.); installations, service. 155 Bain- 
bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 








CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL. 
12 West 12th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
Princeton, N. J 








PUBLISHERS 








BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 

159 East 48th St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUtkiIicLC DER § 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. 9., Canada. 
AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., Maywood. 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 
Los Angeies: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
es my Ernest M. Skinner & Son Co. 
Broadway, Methuen, Mass. 
wanes ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ anes, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, | 
BRANT, Leroy Y. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie, F.W.C.S. 

Contributor, Church Department 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 








Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 



































a. William H., Mus.Doc. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
118' West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO, 
64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
RASSMANN, Ferd 
1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-394. 














EQ@UIPM™MENT 





Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J.-C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Aer ae M 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 


























During this fall a Three Manual 
Estey Organ will be installed in the 


Russell Sage Memorial Chapel 


Northfield Seminary 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


SPECIFICATION 


GREAT ORGAN 

1. Open Diapason 8’ 6. Twelfth 

. Second Open Diapason ’ Fifteenth 

3. Gamba 4 8. Mixture 

. Stopped Flute s 9. Trumpet 

5. Octave 3 10. Chimes 
SWELL ORGAN 

. Bourdon 16 18. Octave 

2. Open Diapason 8’ 19. Nasard 

3. Gedeckt " 20. Flautina 

. Salicional " 21. Mixture 

5. Aeoline " 22. Oboe 

3. Voix Celeste y 23. Cornopean 

7. Flute d’Amour . 





CHOIR ORG AN 
. Contra Dulciana 16 31. Duleet 
. Open Diapason 32. Dolce Twelfth ........ 2-2/3’ 
. Erzahler 8’ 33. Dolee Fifteenth i 
. Erzahler Celeste " 34. Tierce 
. Dulciana P " 35. Cornet 
. Concert Flute * Clarinet 
30. Silver Flute . English Horn 
PEDAL onc AN 

38. Open Diapason 16 44. Stillgedeckt 
ES ar 16’ 5. Duleiana 

. Lieblichgedeckt ’ i. Superoctave 

. Contra Duleiana " 7. Trombone 
42 B. Octi ave 8’ 8. Trumpet 

. Clarion 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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SKINNER 





ORGAN HALL 


METHUEN 
MASSACHUSETTS 




















Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages” 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 
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Kilqen Organs 


Every Kilgen Organ, whether large or small, is planned 
in detail by the Kilgen brothers who give it their per- 
sonal attention from the beginning in the factory to the 
final touches in the church. This planning in the 
Kilgen factory results in the building of conspicuously 
fine organs, and has many times saved thousands of 
dollars for organ purchasers. 

When a Kilgen Organ is built, it is treated as an indi- 
vidual work of art, not as a unit of mass production. 
When the building of an organ is placed in the hands 
of the Kilgen brothers you have the assurance that the 


organ will be a distinctive artistic success. 


You are invited to write for special 


literature and further details. 


@eo. Kilaen & Son, Ince. 
Established U. S. A. 1851 ° 


4012 Union Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 
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